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PREFACE. 



The Sermons contained in the present volume, 
and published by the kind permission of the authors, 
were preached at Great St Mary's Church, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, 1864. Very 
many of those who heard them expressed a wish 
that they might appear in- a permanent form; and an 
additional reason for*their publication seemed to exist, 
in their being a sorbibf "fifst fruits of the restoration 
of the church, now at length, aflually carried out after 
so many difficulties and delays. The church was 
closed for service on the Wednesday after Easter, 
1863, and was re-opened on the Purification, 1864, 
so that the present course of sermons followed almost 
immediately on its re-opening. 

I can only express a hope that many who were 
not present while they were delivered, may derive 
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as much advantage from reading them as those who 
heard them, and that in these days of danger and 
strife, the voice of truth may be considered to have 
gone forth with no uncertain sound from that churchy 
where, in past times, so many of the greatest theo- 
logians our country- has produced liave delivered 
their testimony, and which is once more not utterly 
unworthy of being the church of the University and 
the principal church of the town of Cambridge. 

H. R. L. 



.I, Sr Peter's Terrace, 
Cambridge. 

Ascension Day, 1864. 
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SERMON I. 



GOD IN HIS PERFECTIONS THE MEASURE OF THE 
SINFULNESS OF SIN IN THE CREATURE. 



BY 

THE RIGHT REVEREND 

THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 



SERMON I. 



Job xlii. 5, 6. 

/ have heard of Thee by the hearing of i/ie ear: but 
now mine eye seeth Thee, WIterefore I abhor myself 
and repent in dust and ashes. 

You will, I think, my brethren, understand the 
principle of seleftion which has set before you 
this night the one true measure of our sins. The 
. whole aim of these sermons is to bring out, on 
successive nights, the thought of God in His various 
relations to us : and such a course might at any 
time of the year most naturally begin by shewing 
us, that the perfeftion of the adorable nature of 
God is in truth the measure of our sinfulness. But 
especially does such a subje6l befit the opening of 
Lent. For the special objeft of all our Lenten 
observance is to bring our sins before us, that our 
repentance for them may be deepened, and our 
struggle with them made more real and intense. 

1—2 
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Now the very first condition of such a deepened 
penitence is that we should have some clearer insight 
into what sin is, in its essence. For this insight into 
its charafter is altogether needful for a due abhorrence 
of it. This then is why we seek for the true measure 
of sin : — that we may rest in no idea of it which by 
diminishing its evil in our eyes should make us 
endure its presence within us. Such a measure, then, 
I desire to shew you we can find only in the infinite 
perfeftions of the Lord our God. 

And, first, I would pray you to observe that with- 
out some knowledge of the true God, man has no 
sense whatever of the evil of sin. We may at the 
first moment be startled by such a statement. For 
the very idea of sin, as sin, is one of that great range 
of spiritual verities with which the teaching of the 
Church has made all of us Christians so familiar, 
that we are apt to forget that our knowledge of it 
is derived wholly from revelation. And yet so indeed 
it is. And so I think we shall see it to be, if we look 
to those who are without such a revelation. Its work- 
ing indeed has been ever aftive in every one of the 
fallen race. Its universal presence is one part of 
its mysterious horror. For where is it not ? In our 
thoughts, in our desires, in the first moving of our 
will, in the afting of our instinfts and affe£lions, in 
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our very prayers, — everywhere it is ; pervading us 
as the hidden eleftric current pervades the extended 
wire — always with us. And yet man of himself has 
never read the solution of the terrible enigma which 
works with such an inward force, and with so mani- 
fold a power throughout his being. Accordingly 
this idea is, and ever has been, unknown to pagans 
and heathen. The subtle Greek philosophy, which 
dealt so largely and so curiously with all that con- 
cerned man ; and the patient labours of the Roman 
moralists, were equally at fault here. There is no 
trace of the idea of sin, as sin, to be found amongst 
them all. They dealt abundantly with excesses 
and defefts, with virtues and with vices, as affefling 
man's inward condition ; and they could largely ap- 
preciate the evil of crime as an injury to others 
both singly and as a society; but there, as by an 
impassable barrier, their way was stopped. 

To know the true meaning of the disease with 
much of the a6ling of which they were familiar, they 
must know its root. And to know this, they must 
know the chara6ler of God and the relation of man 
to Him. No system which did not fully recognise 
the perfeft holiness of God and the fall of man ever 
did, or, so far as we can see, ever could, explain the 
mystery. For its essence lies in the union of these 
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two: without a knowledge of the fall, man could not 
know that sin was no true part of his real being: 
was a stain upon it : a corruption of it : that it was 
not his Maker's work in him, that it was an alien 
usurpation under which he had been mysteriously 
brought, and which warred perpetually against his 
own truest nature. So that without revelation man 
looking inward on himself never could appreciate the 
essential evil of sin. Nor again, without the know- 
ledge of God's holiness could there be any true 
standard of unholiness. With a heaven over him 
peopled, through the playing of his imagination upon 
the faint remaining vestiges of primaeval tradition, 
with gods many and lords many, who were nothing 
more than the embodiment of the prolonged lines 
of his own various and disordered faculties, and de- 
sires, and powers, a standard of holiness was impos- 
sible to him. For where there was no knowledge 
of the One Holy God, there could be no knowledge 
of the law of God ; and where there was no know- 
ledge of law, there could be no defined sense of 
transgression. The inarticulate mutterings of fear, 
which the existence within him of an evil which 
he understood not, woke up in the heart of man, 
when the overshadowing of the sui>ernatural spake 
darkly to his spirit the presence of the unknown 
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God, was a wholly different thing. For this, instead 
of revealing to him the secret of his own corruption, 
only affrighted him with the vision of an irresistible 
and malevolent power — whom he must appease often 
by monstrous sacrifices ; by giving " the fruit of his 
body for the sin of his soul." But it could convey 
to him no true idea of the inward guilt of sin. 
Paganism, that is to say, had no measure of sin, 
because it had no certain knowledge of God in His 
perfeftions. 

Next observe, that the record of God's reveal- 
ing Himself to man, declares everywhere the same 
truth. 

The patriarchal revelation, shewing little more than 
God's power and fatherhood, stirred up ordinarily but 
little sense of sin in those to whom it was made. 
Yet even under it, when God came indeed very nigh 
to His creatures, some sense of sin stirred within 
him as it did in Jacob when he cried out at Bethel, 
'* Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not... 
How dreadful is this place^ !" More remarkably still 
was this consciousness of sin called forth by God's 
more wonderful revelation of Himself to Job. In 
the agony of his heart he hears suddenly the Lord 
answering him out of the whirlwind, and at once 

* Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. 
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the vision of God wakes up in him, almost as if he 
were beneath the Cross of Calvary, the deep sense 
of an intense defilement, ''Behold I am vile, what 
shall I answer Thee ? I will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth V "I have heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes." 

The dispensation of the law followed, declaring 
in words, and shadowing out in all its rites and 
ceremonies, the holiness of God. Even in the stubborn 
generation to which it was given we can trace some- 
thing of the fruit of this new revelation of Jehovah, 
in a new knowledge of the evil of sin. And as this 
dispensation under the power of the Spirit passed into 
that of the prophets, this feature meets us with a 
startling prominence* David under the sight of God 
loses all thought of the mere effefts of his sin on others, 
terrible as in his case they had been, and pours forth 
all the bitterness of his soul in that one cry which 
marks how his high measure of the evil thing that he 
had done was gathered altogether from his sense of 
the holiness of God. ** Against Thee, Thee only, have 
I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight2." Isaiah's 
vision of God draws from him a like cry, " Woe is 
me ! for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 

1 Job xl. 4. « Ps. li. 4. 
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lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips : for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
HostsV 

Thus then paganism, in its ignorance of sin, as the 
consequence of its ignorance of God, witnesses to us 
that He alone is to His creature the measure of its 
defilement ; whilst the effedls of His revelations of 
Himself to the Patriarchs, and under the Law and 
the Prophets, repeat and expand the same truth. 
The full light of the Church of the redeemed com- 
pletes the lesson. Let us for our own praftical teach- 
ing strive to follow it out. To us God has revealed, 
so far as man can receive them, the marvels of His 
incomprehensible greatness and the mystery of His 
Being. We know that in the essential unity of the 
undivided Godhead there are and ever were three co- 
eternal Persons — the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, blessed for ever. We know that the 
Lord our God is not merely loving, good, true, holy and 
just, as we see these qualities in our composite being, 
but that He is Love, is Goodness, is Truth, is Holiness, 
is Justice : that there is in Him no balance of various 
qualities, each checking and modifying the other, 
but that He is altogether and essentially that of 
which we have, as various qualities, certain small 
measures. 

^ Isa. vi. 5. 
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As, therefore, in the man, in whom the quality of 
truth is peculiarly large, there is a peculiar abhor- 
rence of untruth, in the pure man of impurity, in the 
loving man of hatred, what must of necessity be the 
estimate of our corruptions by Him in whom as in 
the necessary fountain-head is the essence of that 
Holiness, Purity, Truth and Love, the faint tran- 
scripts of which, in humanity, constitute the qualities 
of the highest saint ? What must be His estimate of 
these in us, whom of His mere love He made to be, 
that He might bestow on us the fullest blessedness of 
which a created being can be capable, in imparting 
Himself to us ? For we know that He gave us a 
nature capable of finding this blessedness in serving 
Him : that He set us nigh to Himself in order to 
pour into us, even as the sunbeam pours into the 
light-drenched cloud, the fulness of His own radi- 
ance. We know that by the self-choice of that mar- 
vellous attribute of will which from Himself He 
imparted to us, in order that we as free, real, reason- 
able beings might be capable of loving Him, we have 
lost this our perfeftness. We know, alas ! that we our- 
selves, each one of us, have repeatedly renewed this 
evil choice ; choosing and doing perversely, wilfully, 
or with a willing carelessness, what He hates, and 
refusing what He loves. Thus it is that we shew 
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before the Infinite and the Almighty. Here then, 
first, for us is sin measured against the glory of the 
Lord. It involves a loss greater than can be estimated 
by the a6lual dimensions of a created soul, for it knows 
no bound, short of that perpetually elevated being 
and augmented blessedness which the love of the 
Infinite destined for His creature, through the im- 
measurable ages of eternity, from the perpetual 
imparting of Himself to the work of His hands. 

And then, next, sin is measured for us by God's 
redeeming as by His creating love. For when we 
were thus lost, the counsels of His unfathomable 
Wisdom planned our restoration through the incar- 
nation, sacrifice, suffering, and atonement of the co- 
eternal Son. Here again the perfeftion of God is 
the only measure of the malignity of sin. For what 
it is, we may see, if anywhere, in this awful sacrifice. 
For though we cannot, with our poor intelligences 
pretend to understand all the deep necessities which 
required the suffering of the Son of God, yet thus much 
we may see, that so intense a contradiftion is there 
in the creature's perverted will to the Will of God, that 
only by the Eternal Son knitting to Himself, in His 
own Divine Personality, that nature, and offering it 
up in the spotless sacrifice of Himself, could its sin- 
fulness be atoned for; only by conveying that nature, 
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sanftified in Himself, to us, and with it the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, could its tyranny be cast out 
Look then at this tremendous sacrifice demanded 
by the Justice of God and provided by his Mercy 
and Love, and measure by it the malignity of sin. 
And then remember that though this one offering 
were sacrifice enough for the sins of the whole world, 
that it was needed not because there was a world of 
transgressors, but because there was any sin ; for one 
sin required all this costly offering. Without that 
blood-shedding, not for 07te sin was there remission ; 
if the first sin had ended man's course, if there had 
been no successive generations of evildoers, yet would 
all this atonement, all this healing have been needed, 
and that one sin must have brought Christ from Hea- 
ven, or humanity jvas lost. For by it the creature 
God had made in His image to love and glorify Him 
in His o^^-n perpetual blessedness, had fallen away for 
ever from His perfeftness ; and this, which is true of 
that first sin, is true of every separate a£l of wilful sin 
which we or any of the fallen race ever have com- 
mitted. Every one needed the whole sacrifice of 
Christ for its forgiveness. Here then is sin's measure. 
And if anything could be added it were this, that 
in us it is a wilful choice of this malignant evil against 
the love of Redemption and the love of Renewal, 
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against the cross of Christ, against the Holy Spirit's 
striving. And here is a new malignity in sin of which 
only Christians can be guilty. For they only can sin 
against all the mercies of the regenerate state: they 
only can do this despite to the Spirit of grace : they 
only can trample under-foot the Son of God, and 
count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing; 
they only can crucify the Lord afresh, and put Him 
to an open shame. So that here again the perfeftion 
of God's wisdom and love and power, which beam 
forth in our redemption, mark with a new intensity 
the sinfulness of sin. Thus then I say, brethren, is 
sin measured. And it is of the utmost moment that 
we so measure it, in order really to understand its 
essential malignity, and see what, unless it be cast 
out of the creature by the Creator's power, it must 
work in hini. For it is in him a prindple of 
intense rebellion in his central will, and from that 
centre in his every part, against the blessed perfec- 
tion of the Eternal God. And what can end this.^ 
Under every process, framed by Infinite Love and 
Wisdom for the recovery of His creature, with all 
provided which His Almighty Power can give to 
work out His purposes of Love ; with all done, save 
the crushing out of its will, which would indeed 
be the ////making a reasonable moral agent, the 
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creature has refused to be restored — has chosen for 
itself that to which the necessary Will and Being of 
the Holy One is an eternal contradiftion. How shall 
change visit it more, save in the ever-increasing hatred 
and torment of an ever-deepening despair, as the 
evil within itself intensifies its malignity by perpetual 
a6lion, and casts itself more and more forth through 
the whole life of him whom it possesses, in absolute 
and hating contradiflion to the centre of all holiness 
and bliss. Here then we may see that it is only by 
the perfeftion of God that sin can be measured. For 
whilst the essential evil of sin is present, in all its 
reality, in its least afting, no creaturely being, not 
even the highest, can measure all its malignity, be- 
cause for ever and for ever it is capable of develop- 
ing into a more intense and hating rebelliousness of 
despair, the whole being of the lost one in whom it 
is perpetually working. From all which there follow 
some praftical conclusions, which it most eminently 
concerns us to gather and to note. 

First see what, in the light of this truth, is the real 
meaning and consequence of that denial which we 
meet with now on many sides of the awful truth, 
**They that have done evil shall go into everlasting 
fire." This denial recommends itself by urging that 
it is only a full declaration of the Fatherly Love of 
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God which would fain at last bring every reasonable 
creature to happiness. But mark what, in the sight 
we have had of the malignity of sin, it really is. 

First, it is a charging upon God all the suffering's of 
fallen humanity. For if consistently with His blessed 
Nature He can at last so alter the will which against 
grace has chosen rebellion, what were it but cruelty 
to wait till the end of the supposed ages of suffering 
to effeft that which, on this supposition. He must, 
against the creature's will, effeft for him at last, and 
so might, if he would, accomplish at the first The 
whole Gospel scheme repeats to us that there is some 
deep necessity in the kingdom of grace which leaves 
it to the will of each man to yield to or to resist the 
drawings of God s grace. Why this is so we cannot 
tell. It may be that hereafter, in the Kingdom, we 
shall gaze, as we adore their majesty, into the 
depth of these hidden counsels of His love, though 
here we can but bow submissively to that which He 
has told us, and though He willeth not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his sin 
and be saved. He has said, *'The soul that sinneth it 
shall die." But this teaching unsays the awful sen- 
tence ; proclaims that there is no necessity in God's 
nature for the sinner's death, but that whensoever it 
pleases Him, He can, consistently with His own holi- 
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riess, so aft upon the sinner as to free him from 
his sin. And in so doing, this miserable theory 
charges upon the God of love every anguish which in 
any one of His creatures is thus needlessly permitted 
to intervene before the accomplishment of His final 
work of restoration. 

Secondly. This denial does really rob every man 
of hope in the Personal God, and leads him into those 
dreary mists of Pantheism which border hard upon the 
thick darkness which settles down upon the Atheist 
For as we have seen, the evil malignity of sin is a 
necessary correlative of the existence and perfeftions 
of the Personal God, of which it is the wilful contra- 
diftion in the creatures. Any theory therefore which 
denies the malignity of sin denies, by necessary 
consequence, the perfeflions of the ever-blessed God. 
He then who teaches that sin instead of being this 
eternal contradiftion of God, is something which one 
day God will, by a mere afl of power, remove from 
His creature, and that its endless punishment would 
be a merciless and so an intolerable cruelty, does 
really, however unintentionally, subvert the foun- 
dation of all real belief in God. By degrees with 
such an one all earnest faith perishes. From him, 
erring thus deeply, there fades away first the Atone- 
ment, and then the reality of Grace, then the cer- 
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tainty of Revelation, then the mystery of the Eternal 
Trinity, then the very personality of God, and then 
His Presence with us. His hearing our prayers. His 
fashioning our hearts ; until the bewildered man is 
left in the thick fog bred of his own self-will ; without 
the lights of heaven above, without the landmarks of 
the Church around Him; sin and salvation, the pre- 
sent and the future, the eternal reward and the end- 
less punishment, all equally obscured; and with these, 
the sight of the countenance of the reconciled Father 
bent over him in love, the pierced hand of the Eternal 
Son leading him into the Presence, and the perpetual 
moulding of the blessed and eternal Spirit through 
sacraments and means of grace, all equally lost, and 
lost too often for ever, to the doubting, shivering, 
disturbed soul. 

But note a third consequence, and that most 
deeply concerning every one of us, of the conclusions 
we have reached as to the malignity of sin when 
measured by the perfe6lions and holiness of God. 
That deadly evil is in every one of us. It is in us in our 
fallen nature. It is struggling, it may be ruling in us. 
All the malignity of this rebellion against God is 
in every wilful sin we commit, or ever have com- 
mitted. Nay, without great and alarming a6ts of 
sin which might startle our conscience, and lead us to 

2 
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repentance, the whole habit of our souls may be a 
perpetual choosing of our own will, and our own 
way, and so one perpetual resistance to the Will 
of God. To overcome this rebellion is one special 
object of our life. What are we doing, what have we 
ever done, for its accomplishment ? Are we seeking 
for deliverance .? Are we indeed watching, praying, 
struggling, fighting hard against the evil we are set 
to overcome } Or, are we allowing it in ourselves, 
and encouraging it in others.^ Are we calling it 
by fair names, covering it with soft excuses, deal- 
ing with the inward plague as if it were harmless, 
allowable or inevitable } What answer to such 
questions do our hours pf prayer, our Chapel at- 
tendances, our Communions, our amusements, our 
social gatherings, our tone of conversation, our use 
of time, make } Is this unspeakable contradiftion of 
the blessed nature of our God hardening in us } Are 
lust, or excess, or idleness, or indulged self-will 
strengthening and perfecting it ? Let us closely search 
into ourselves and dare to meet the answer which 
our consciences deliver. Only let us be in earnest in 
the search. Not massing lazily our sins together, 
and resting fatally content in a mere general esti- 
mate of our condition, taken with all the blind 
flattering partiality of our own self-love^ but striving 
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earnestly to weigh the guilt of every separate aft of 
rebellious self-will, which has made strong within 
us the power of evil. O beloved brethren, redeemed 
of Christ, striven with by the Spirit, cared for by 
the Father's love, cast not away your inestimable 
birthright Young men, foster not within your yet 
plastic natures this deadly sickness. Old men, ye have 
but an hour to live. Oh ! seize upon this remaining 
moment to find deliverance from this endless ruin. 
Resolve in God's strength this very Lent, this very 
night, to cast out the evil one. Resolve, and then 
begin to aft, to aft in earnest in little daily things, 
and the viftory is sure. 

Pray in earnest. Read daily some verses of 
your Bibles. Take some time, daily if possible, 
weekly at least, for self-searching, and for medita- 
tion. Break through some evil habit. Get rid of 
the law of idle self-pleasing : of the indolent re- 
bellion of sloth, or the aftive rebellion of self-will 
in life or in religion. Yea, recast your life if need 
be, on the pattern of the Son of Man. Cry mightily 
to the loving healer against the soul-sickness which 
is in you. Only be in earnest in crying to Him. The 
cold, languid, formal prayer of the half-hearted, has 
no wings with which to mount up to Him. This 
coldness is the very chill of death ; but cry in 

2 — 2 
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earnest, and thou shalt be heard. Call upon Him in 
those words of agonizing supplication, '*0 Son of 
Uavid, have mercy on me — Thou that takest away 
the sin of the world, have mercy on me." Cry and 
wait, and watch and strive, and all shall yet be well. 
The presence of the personal God, as thou hast nevef 
known it, shall be round about thee. Angel hands 
shall quicken thy tarrying flight. The infinite powers 
of the blessed Spirit shall work within thee ; the 
face of Him who died to redeem thee, thorn?- 
crowned as He was to sav^ thee, shall be bent 
upon thee; and thou, too, by the measure of His 
Love shalt learn the measure of thy sin, and shalt 
be taught to give thyself with all thou hast and art 
to Him who gave Himself for thy redemption. 
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Genesis hi. 8. 



And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day: and Adam and 
his wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God amongst the trees of the garden. 

There are many considerations amply sufficient to 
prove to thoughtful Christians that the earliest chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, as all the other chapters in 
the Bible, are striftly, historically, as a whole and in 
detail, true. Some of those considerations can only 
be accurately estimated by scholars ; but we all of us 
can do justice to one particular line of thought, which 
helps us to hold fast such a belief, and which it is 
my objeft to bring before you this evening. 

It may have chanced to some of us to have lighted 
unexpeftedly upon an old family portrait. Before us 
is a likeness of an ancestor, from whom we are direftly 
descended, and whose day of life was parted from our 
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own by an interval of two or three hundred years. 
We are at first arrested by the points of contrast be- 
tween this relic of the past, and our present life. The 
very frame which holds the painting speaks of another 
age. The whole setting and colouring of the work 
is strange to us. The dress, the hair, the formal 
posture, each contribute to increase our sense of 
distance from the subjeft of the pi6lure. The hands 
certainly are like our own hands, yet they are folded 
or displayed in a way which would be unnatural to 
us. The lines of the countenance have a marked 
fixedness, a rigidity; and perhaps we involuntarily 
bethink ourselves of some narrow sphere of thought, 
or contrafled sympathies, which must have cramped 
the brain or heart of our progenitor. Yet, underlying 
all these differences, penetrating them, first drawing 
our attention only partially away from them, and so 
distrafting us, and then finally absorbing it altoge- 
ther, and throwing the points of difference, fairly and 
thoroughly into the shade, there is a something which 
rivets us, which connefls us with the portrait, by the 
fascination of an internal sympathy. At first we 
cannot plainly say what it is ; we are drawn on by a 
vague undefinable impression. Gradually we analyze 
that impression ; we discover a certain determinate 
point or points of resemblance; there is an expres- 
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sion in the eye, or a curve of the Up, or a line across 
the brow, which cannot be mistaken; it is THE 
charafteristic of our family ; more or less distinftly 
it is repeated in all our living relations, here strongly 
and obviously, there faintly and scarcely with suf- 
ficient distinftness to be traced by a stranger ; — but 
when once we have recognized the correspondence 
between the quaint portrait of another age and the 
living type of our own, we do not need to turn the 
pifture, that we may see if it has a name and date 
at the back; we say at once — "That is one of my 
ancestors." 

Now, something like this is the experience of the 
great human family, when it looks at that portrait of 
Adam, the falling and fallen Adam, at the beginning 
of Genesis. All the setting of that portrait is as far 
removed from the present as possible. Indeed we can 
only realize the greatness of the interval by counting 
up the successive intervening stages. How unlike is 
human life now to human life in the middle ages ! 
What a difference again between the middle ages and 
the period of the Incarnation ! Or between the date 
of our Lord's Birth and the age of David or Moses ! 
or, again, between Moses and the early Patriarchs, 
whether Abraham or Noah! Or, finally, between 
Noah and our first parent, when man had not yet 
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made himself at home in the world, and was at the 
very fountain-head of his history. Indeed, between 
this primal time and our modern civilization there 
is so sharp and startling a contrast, that to certain 
minds, weak of faith, and given to the culture of 
fancy-theories, the history of Adam reads as if it 
were merely a higher kind of poetry, with which the 
rich imagination of a later age had endeavoured tb 
fill up and to decorate the presumed blank of man's 
earliest history. Any such hypothesis is, of course, 
hopelessly at issue with a true belief in Holy Scrip- 
ture as the infallible Word of God, guaranteed by His 
Wisdom and His Truth. But the existence of such 
an error is here noted as illustrating the extraordi- 
nary distance which is felt to sever us, the men of 
to-day, from the outward manner of life of our First 
Parent. 

Yet that distance contrails sensibly beneath our 
gaze till at length it seems to vanish outright, when 
we turn the soul's eye upon the moral likeness, or 
rather the moral unity which links us, the children 
of the 19th century, to our first natural Parent. If 
the story of the Fall had been merely shaped or in- 
vented by a human poet out of the human traditions 
around him, or out of the resources of his own heart 
or head, his Adam would have been idealized. A 
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sentiment of irrepressible reverence for the first of 
men, would have veiled in our father the weakness of 
common humanity, and would have anticipated by- 
forty centuries all that poor human nature could 
anticipate, of the image of a Sinless and Impeccable 
Christ 

Narrowing down our thoughts, then, this evening to 
one cardinal point of likeness between Adam and our- 
selves, let us endeavour to estimate and draw some 
useful lessons from that instinft of self-concealment 
which shows itself in our first Parent as an imme- 
diate and almost involuntary consequence of his sin. 
" They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day : and Adam and 
his wife hid themselves amongst the trees of the 
garden." 

I. Now that which strikes us first of all, is, that 
Adam represents the average sinner. A man may do 
worse than Adam. Many men have done and do worse 
than hide themselves from God after outraging Hini 
by sin. Adam's conduft proves that the sense of 
God's Presence, Awfulness, Greatness, was still intaft 
in his soul. There are sins which burn out and de- 
stroy that sense. There are men who sin, and then 
look their Creator in the face and bid Him defiance. 
There are others who, feeling the absurdity as well 
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as the gigantic risks of this procedure, endeavour to 
persuade themselves that they can bring their belief 
in God into harmony with their sin. For them, 
perchance, God is not a Being Who exists, as He 
is, whether they recognize Him or no, but only a 
'thought,' a 'conception,' an 'idea' — in point of fafl, 
a mere creation of their own minds. This being so, 
it is obvious to such persons to prune and fashion 
the 'idea' of God, as their lower instinfls may sug- 
gest. You remember the noble passage in Isaiah's 
later poetry, where the Prophet pours forth the scorn 
of a holy soul upon the idolatries of Babylon, with 
which the captive people would shortly after be 
brought into such intimate contaft. He is describing 
the idol-manufafturer, who worships the idol which 
he construfts; and who uses for domestic purposes 
the very material which he adores: " He burneth part 
thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh ; 
he roasteth roast, and is satisfied; yea, he warmeth 
himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the 
fire. And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even 
a graven image; he falleth down unto it, and worship- 
peth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me ; 
for thou art my god... He feedeth on ashes, a de- 
ceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul, nor say. Is there not a lie in my right 
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hand^^" Now this process thus described, is by no 
means confined to workers in wood and metal: it is 
possible to do the same thing with such material as 
human thought It is only too easy to construft an 
idol within the "den" of our spirits, out of the mental 
matter which we employ for our daily and even sinful 
purposes. The idol is not less an idol, because it is 
ideal and immaterial; its incorporeal thinness is a 
fresh element of danger ; we see no form and paint 
with our bodily eyes, and we are forthwith thrown 
off our guard. But there it is, meanwhile, throned, 
crowned, sacrificed to, adored within the sanftuary 
of the soul. There it is, this creation of our specula- 
tion, or of our ''consciousness," or of our prejudices, 
or of our debased instinfls, exafting the homage which 
is due only to Him Who reigns in heaven. We see 
this idolatry going on beneath our eyes ; and the his- 
tory of unfaithful Israel repeats itself in the heart of 
Christendom. Most of the idolatries into which the 
Israelites fell were subtle-forms of nature-worship; 
the processes of nature were personified, and the 
sensuous idol attrafted the people, while the idea 
held the allegiance of the higher minds of the day. 
In our own time physical law is being erefted into a 
conception which limits, or imprisons, or annihilates 

1 Is. xliv. 16, 17. 20, 
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and supplants God, although the full measure of the 
mischief may be at first imperfeftly apprehended. 
And men justify sin, by representing sin as a ne- 
cessity; it illustrates a law, and surely, man cannot 
be held free, when God Himself is said to be 
vanishing into a remote heaven at the bidding of 
modern thought, behind a network of laws which an- 
nihilate His Freedom. Or again, a more common 
modification of the Revealed Nature of God, in ac- 
cordance with the debased instinfls and necessities 
of sin, is the theory of Universalism. God, we are 
told, is Benevolence, but He is not Justice; or He is 
only Justice in such sense that ultimately His Justice, 
although unsatisfied, must cede to His Benevolence. 
He has created, as the expression of His mercy, an 
endless heaven, but He has not created, as the ex- 
pression of His righteous hatred of sin, an endless 
hell. A common, yet how fatal and soul-withering a 
delusion ! A conception of God, mark you, which 
differs from the God of Heaven, from the God of 
Holy Scripture and of the Catholic Church, no less 
vitally than did the calves of Dan and Bethel from 
the Lord Jehovah. The god of Universalism may 
be an intelleftual and fascinating creation : but he is 
a creation of earth ; he is not a reality in heaven ; he 
is a modification, a mutilation of, and so a substitute 
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for the Being Whom we know to be indeed (blessed 
be His Holy Name) infinitely Merciful, but also in- 
finitely Holy, and infinitely Just And now, as of 
old, '* they that go after other gods shall have great 
trouble." It may give a momentary and delusive 
relief — it can never give lasting peace and rest to 
abandon the creed and worship of Jerusalem for the 
gilded intelleftual idols, who are incensed, whether 
occasionally in the high places of Samaria, or con- 
tinually in the marts of Tyre. 

Now Adam, writhing with the first agonies of that 
fresh and ghastly wound, which sin had inflicted on 
his conscience, could not attempt these complicated 
insults against the Being of God. They are audaci- 
ties proper to a later time, when faith is feeble, and 
sin repeated and gigantic in its efforts. Such sin has 
good reason for not wishing to retain God* in its 
knowledge, as He is ; and its inclinations, like Balak, 
always will seek for prophets to give them shape, ut- 
terance, and even respeftability. Adam, sinner as he 
was, was fresh from the purity and the Presence of 
Eden. He had watched his Creator too intimately 
and too often to doubt His essential Attributes of 
Power and Justice. And therefore, "when they heard 
the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 

1 Rom. i. iB. 
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the cool of the day, Adam and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord God among the 
trees of the garden." 

II. They ".hid themselves." It was not the result 
of a consultation; it was an instinft. They could 
not justify their aft by reason; but we do not reason 
at times of excitement, or of fear, or of agony. We 
aft by impulse, i. e, in obedience to the pressure of 
some dominant passion or motive, which sways our 
whole will, and to which we involuntarily yield our- 
selves. Two such motives would concurrently have 
determined the aft of Adam. 

(a) Of these the first was Fear, Adam knew by 
intuition and by experiment tbe^ awful greatness of 
God. He had a consciousness of God's Power and 
resources, of which our enfeebled intellefts can 
form but a scant conception. This knowledge had, 
up to the time of his sin, only deepened his love of 
God. Each new Attribute or Virtue which he dis- 
covered in his Infinite Creator, only provoked some 
new movement of love or adoration within his holy 
soul. For as yet, nothing had passed, which should 
rightly lead him to regard the Being, Who had given 
him life, beauty, strength, and thought. Who had 
crowned the gifts of nature with the sanftities of 
grace, Who had placed him, as the lord of earth, in its 
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choicest Paradise — ^with other feelings than those of 
trustful and adoring love. But when sin had entered 
into the world, it was otherwise. Sin at once snapped 
the chain of Love which had hitherto bound man to 
the heart of God. But it left intaft man's knowledge 
of what God had been to him : the knowledge of God 
only perishes outright when, through continuous sin, 
men or races of men, become, as the Apostle points 
out to us, utterly reprobate. In a certain terrible way, 
sin even added to Adam's knowledge. Before his fall 
Adam had indeed a knowledge of good ; he had that 
sort of knowledge which is possible to innocence. He 
knew good direflly; he did not know it, happily for 
himself, by experience of that which is contrary to it. 
Evil is a science in itself; and now, as in Paradise, 
those proud tempers who will not listen to the gospel 
of good, learn true but terrible lessons from the gospel 
of evil. They who are intimate with evil, do in one 
sense know more than they who only know good; 
but their larger knowledge need not be envied them. 
They pay dearly for their experience; the truth. is 
forced on their acceptance by a "reduftio ad hor- 
ribile." It is surely better to trust a mother at once, 
than to find out that she was right after all, from the 
bitter consequences of neglefting the gentle warnings 
of her anxious love. 
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In some such way it was that Adam after his sin 
still looked at God, but looked at Him as he looked 
at life, from another side. The forbidden fruit had 
given Adam the key of the science of evil. But 
would Infinite Power crush that which Infinite Good- 
ness could not but condemn ? Adam indeed knew 
that he must die; but what was death? was it the 
severance of soul and body, or the ruin of both } was 
it stupor or was it annihilation .? was it to be an agony 
or a relief.^ True! God was still there; but His 
greatness was now the measure of the terror of the 
creature who had dared to disobey Him; so "Adam 
hid himself from the presence of the Lord God among 
the trees of the garden." It was an aft of fear. 

()8) But it was also an aft of Shame, Fear must 
have been to Adam a strange sensation, although in 
a distant way it was allied to the adorations of his 
life of sanftity. At this moment in heaven, the 
highest creatures fear a holy fear, while yet in truth 
and perfeftness they love their mighty Creator. The 
slavish fear which perfeft love casts out hath tor- 
ment; but the godly fear of the blessed is an essential 
element of adoration. In this way Adam had felt a 
fear of God in his unfallen life which differed from 
the cowering fear of his guilty conscience, much as a 
healthy circulation of the blood might differ from the 
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pulse of fever. But shame was an absolutely new 
thing, unlike any other capacity or experience ia 
himself with which our first father had been previ- 
ously acquainted. No sooner had he sinned than 
shame followed upon the a£l, as an effeft upon its 
cause. It was a tide of conscious confusion which 
poured within over the faculties of his soul; but it 
was also a something which expressed itself without 
in the very framework of his body; it mantled visibly 
over his countenance and betrayed to the eye the 
processes of his secret life. While painfully aware of 
it, he could not check or control it; the effort to do 
so would but stimulate the mischief, since it would 
deepen his sense of its cause. It was a resistless im- 
pulse ; he must needs hide himself ; he would find 
relief beneath the shadow of the trees ; or at least he 
would find relief in seeking it. Shame ! a sensation, 
brethren, which sinners only know; which would 
have formed no part of the life of human feeling but 
for sin ; which does not indeed survive repetitions of 
3in, since it is the fresh protest of truth and purity 
against the power which threatens, and which in time 
accomplishes their banishment from the soul. O 
most mysterious and singular witness for the honour 
of man and for the rights of God, which comes 
to us, as did Nathan to David, at the crisis of our 

3—2 
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humiliation, and reveals it to our unwilling vision in 
all its degrading significance 1 

And as the greatness of God was the measure of 
Adam's fear, so his own lost greatness was the mea- 
sure of Adam's shame. We learn what he must once 
have been, partly from the surviving beauties of the 
ruined nature which he has transmitted to us his 
children, partly from the higher beauty of his Mighty 
Antitype, our Lord and Saviour. Each perfeftion 
which Adam had forfeited was a new provocative to 
shame. That kingly sway over nature, — that freedom 
of his body from suffering, and from death, — that 
intelleftual vigour, which seems to have anticipated 
science, and which was crowned by revelation, — that 
harmony of all the faculties of the soul — that spotless 
innocence, that unclouded heart, that buoyant tide of 
hope which had a right to expeft everything, and 
had never yet been checked — these and much more 
were gone. He had been a child of grace; his 
faculties were now dismantled and disorganized; the 
passions had revolted against the will ; and the will 
had rebelled against the rule of conscience; con- 
science itself was no longer a true refleftion of the 
light of heaven and of the Will of God. And then 
it was so easy to have obeyed. Infidels, indeed, have 
scoffed at God's precept to Adam, as if it had been 
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a senseless command for which no adequate motives 
could be alledged, and which if irrationally and 
thoughtlessly violated, might yet have been violated 
without serious guilt But here is a confusion of 
thought between a general law and a particular ap- 
plication. Adam, by the terms of creation, had come 
into existence as a being who had to love God as his 
proper duty, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart" The law of Sinai, and the law 
of the Gospel, was also the law of Adam's conscience. 
It could not be otherwise ; it is absolutely inconceiv- 
able that God could create a free and thinking being, 
without this intervening law of love, linking the 
creature in its freedom to its great Creator. But such 
a law must have a test, a touchstone, to be real ; and 
the meaning of Adam's disobedience is to be read, not 
in the particular aft of eating the fruit, but in the 
ascertained relation of that aft to his debt of love and 
loyalty towards God. Some other test might pos- 
sibly have been devised ; something else might con- 
ceivably have been forbidden or enjoined. Yet the 
very simplicity of this test, which is a signal proof of 
God's mercy, is by rationalism turned against Him. 
Some test was clearly necessary ; it was necessary to 
the greatness and freedom of Adam's service ; for to 
have been absolutely removed from danger would be 
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to have offered, not a moral, but a necessitated obe- 
dience to the Author of life. Yet in that simple test 
—"Thou shalt not eat"— Adam failed. He failed at 
the first suggestion and without resistance ; he failed, 
in spite of all the ascertained blessings and joys and 
greatnesses of Paradise ; he failed, though for an infi- 
nitely contemptible objeft ; he failed, in spite of the 
threat of death, as the penalty of failure ; he failed, as 
if for no better reason than that continued obedience 
was an irritating monotony ; — and when he had thus 
failed, and the consequences of failure were pouring 
in as a flood upon his soul, shame must have been 
almost a relief, just as pain of body is at times better 
than sheer insensibility. Shame was at least natural ; 
aye, we doubt not, it was very natural for Adam to 
cower amongst the trees of the garden. 

III. "Amongst the trees of the garden." It 
seems to us a rude and senseless expedient. So no 
doubt it was ; only, in that earliest age, how to hide 
from God had not as yet been elaborated into an 
accomplishment. That which Adam attempted by 
seeking the shadow of the trees is compassed by men 
of our own day by various well-known expedients. 
God speaks to conscience, whether to the conscience 
of the hardened sinner, or to the conscience of the 
man who is balancing between heaven and hell. We 
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hear the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden 
of His Church, in the cool of the day of life. For the 
moment all else is hushed; passion, prejudice, worldly 
opinion, the pleadings of lower interests and of gross 
but strong habits — ^all are silent; and we hear That 
Voice. He is speaking already, but afar off; we have 
an indistinft sense of what He must be saying ; we 
know that presently. He will be face to face with us, 
He will speak with terrible plainness. He will speak 
to our inmost soul ; He will speak as He spoke to 
Levi, to the rich young man, to St Paul, to Felix. 
Shall we wait and listen? That is the question. 
" To listen," we say, " would be to increase responsi- 
bility." So we say to ourselves, forgetting that we 
are already responsible for that which is offered and 
which we rejeft, no less truly than for that which is 
refused after full consideration ; although of course 
in the last case there is a more damning note of re- 
probation than in the first. But it is at this point 
precisely, that men take the fatal resolution, or rather, 
that they yield to the irrational impulse which is 
diftated by fear and shame, — the impulse to hide 
themselves. 

And what are the trees beneath the shade of 
which the human soul seeks refuge from its God? 
What are the popular expedients resorted to for spi- 
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ritual self-concealment ? (i) Pleasure, an uninterrupted 
round of excitements, or even of sensual indulgences, 
that is one expedient, and the most obvious to 
coarser natures. Certainly, after a while, it palls upon 
us, it becomes a labour and a drudgery. But it can- 
not be given up ; even when it is a positive anguish, 
it must still be clung to, as the blister which may 
draw out to the surface of thought some of that 
internal irritation which the festering wound of sin 
has lodged within the soul, and which craves for a 
Divine relief There are moments indeed when men 
feel that this expedient does not really serve them ; 
on the very eve of his ruin the Eastern king beheld 
from amidst his luxuries and his sensualities the stern 
handwriting which was traced by the finger of God 
upon the wall of destiny. (2) Occupation — that is 
another hiding-place. Bury the sensibilities of con- 
science beneath a vast accumulation of work. Work 
at any rate is duty ; and conscience may be morbid. 
So we speak ; and there is thus a respeftability about 
this expedient which ensures it a certain popularity 
among those who, although not at peace with God, 
are on the best possible terms with society. They 
argue that man being finite, is only capable of a 
certain measure of energy and feeling; and they 
would drain this energy off in the direction of me- 
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chanical or mental labour, so that the faculties may 
be too entirely prostrated to listen to the Voice, 
or to start into healthful terror at the sight of God. 
And then their work does undeniably achieve a 
certain amount of intelleftual, or social, or even of 
moral good ; and they cherish the hope that, even if 
the malady within should be organic, it cannot be 
absolutely fatal. Even if the voice of God be plain, 
negleft will not be an unrelieved insult; since the out- 
ward aftivities of life will in reason be accepted as a 
sort of compensation for their negleft of the central 
and spiritual demands of conscience. Miserable delu- 
sion ! when thought, time, resolution are spent in laying 
out an ornamental garden around what was once 
a palace, but is now a ruin, — in decking the chamber 
of spiritual death with the conveniences and orna- 
ments that might have once been grateful or useful 
to its living occupant. All work that is not done 
for God, and with the sunshine of His smile upon 
it, is lost work, and worse than lost : and no work, 
however magnificent and striking be its outward 
and material results, can be work for God, while, at 
the very centre of his being, the workman shrinks 
from facing God, and cowers timidly beneath the 
thicket of a ceaseless outward occupation. (3) 
Once more there is moral rationalism, the desperate 
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effort of the soul to persuade itself that sin is not 
what God has pronounced it to be, and that the 
voice of God in conscience is but a sickly and dis- 
reputable scruple, unworthy of the strong thought of 
an enlightened age. Men who, perhaps from a lack 
of intellcftual enterprise, do not venture to construct 
for themselves a new god, will nevertheless build a 
hiding-place from the face of Him in Whom they 
still cannot but believe-; they will build up in their 
souls the labyrinth of a false conscience. They will 
accept the moral teaching of the Gospel, only so far 
as it may be echoed by the voice of depraved nature, 
or accepted by the social necessities of their day* 
All that is sublime, heroic, severe — all that reveals 
the life of the creature in its true relative insignifi- 
cance before the Eye of the Creator, yet in its true 
greatness and awfulness as well, — all that reflefts the 
supernatural and that vindicates God to man as a 
living God, — all self-denial, self-discipline, penance, 
sustained prayer, high views of duty, the mysteries of 
responsibility, and the mysteries of grace — they will 
have none of it. Public opinion — so true and safe a 
guide for material concerns and for all that ends 
with the grave — so rotten and despicable a substi- 
tute for His voice Who Alone has revealed to man 
the unseen world — public opinion diftates the major 
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premises of the false conscience. The man forthwith 
gets within the hut which he has construfted ; 
he persuades himself that he is comfortable; he 
is not unconscientious after his measure and kind ; 
he takes a free and easy view of life and duty; 
and he afts up to his self-made theory. It will do 
very well, my brethren, as long as it lasts; it will 
do, until the roof of his little manufaftory of dark- 
ness is shattered by a bolt from the judgment-seat 
of the Lord of Light. .. Certainly Adam, our first 
parent, in the freshness of his first sin, knew nothing 
of these expedients of his unscrupulous descendants. 
And they, with the receipts which each new rational- 
ism supplies for crushing out the sense of sin, and for 
hiding from the face and voice of God, may naturally 
smile at the simplicity, while they may even pity the 
extremity of their first parent — reduced in his weak- 
ness and nakedness to hide himself even ** amongst 
the trees of the garden." 

IV. It is easy for us to form an estimate of Adam's 
aft in hiding from the Presence of God. For the 
moment, we imagine ourselves as lookers on ; and we 
have little difficulty in passing judgment upon conduft 
for which, or for the like of which, we believe our- 
selves to be in no way responsible. Only the other 
day, in this spirit, one half of the English people 
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formed a deliberate judgment upon the aft of the 
Danish General de Meza in retreating from his lines 
of fortification: and in like manner, as believing them- 
selves to be judging something outside them, and with 
which they have nothing whatever to do, the human 
family have no difficulty in charafterizing the en- 
deavour of their first parent to hide himself from the 
presence of the Lord among the trees of the garden 
as " foolish " and '* irrational." 

Yes, my brethren, it was foolish: it was irrational. 
But why ? Because it was to attempt the impossible. 
This first ; and next, because it was to fly from the 
one hope and opening for restoration and safety. 

Need I say it, there is no such thing as flying 
from God. The Omnipotent is everywhere. In hea- 
ven, doubtless, after a manner appreciable to saints 
and angels, who are irradiated by His glory and who 
worship His perfeftions ; but also on earth, so that, 
as if He were an encompassing atmosphere, each one 
of us " in Him lives, and moves, and has his being." 
All life is but the outflow of His self-existent, per- 
vading Vitality: all that lives and is, would pre- 
sently fall back into its original nothingness, were He 
for one moment to withdraw His sustaining Hand. 
Thus it comes to pass, that He is in a manner pre- 
sent even in the gloom of the Eternal Pit, although 
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the lost are reft of all sense of His Presence, and their 
agony consists in that special deprivation, no less than 
in the pain of sense to which they are condemned. 
Most intimately is He present to the inmost vibrations 
of the life of all spiritual beings ; nay, so intimately, 
that no faculty of a soul can vary its attitude ever so 
delicately towards the faculties beside it, without the 
whole moral meaning of the variation being perfeftly 
open to His unerring gaze. It follows from the very 
idea of God that all things are naked and open to 
Him with Whom we have to do. He would not be 
God, if it were not certain that to Him all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and that from Him no secrets 
are hid. No Psalm places the creature with greater 
truth and direftness beneath the searching, penetrat- 
ing gaze of the Creator than the 139th: — 

O God, Thou hast searched me out, and known me. 

Thou knowest my down- sitting, and mine uprising; 

Thou understandest my thoughts long before. 

Thou art about my path, and about my bed. 

And spiest out all my wayl 

For lo 1 there is not a word in my tongue 

But Thou, O God, knowest it altogether. 

Ps. cxxxix. I — 3. 

And then there presently follows a praflical refleflion : 

Whither shall I go then from Thy Spirit ? 
Or whither shall I go from Thy presence? 
If I climb up into heaven. Thou art there; 
If I go down to hell. Thou art there also. 
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If I take the wings of the morning. 

And remain in the uttermost part of the sea. 

Even there also shall Thy Hand lead me. 

And Thy Right Hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Peradventtire the darkness shall cover mev 

Then shall my night be turned into day. 

Yea, the darkness is no darkness with Thee; 

But the night is as clear as the day : 

The darkness and light to Thee are both alike. 

Ibid. w. 6 — II. 

In short, to attempt to fly from God is only to 
praftise a trick upon oneself. We cannot achieve the 
impossible; but we can persuade ourselves to forget 
it as being such. True ! this is the resource of weakly 
natures ; but it is common enough. Just as, among 
the lower creatures there are some which have been 
observed, when at the point of becoming the prey of 
large beasts or serpents, to shut their eyes, that, if it 
were only for a moment, they might taste the luxury 
of forgetting their cruel and inevitable fate ; so there 
are men who know that since God exists, God is 
everywhere, within as without them ; yet who incon- 
sistently think to fly from His presence; who dream 
of a life in some corner of creation where He is not; 
and who end by persuading themselves for a year or 
two that they have succeeded in realising it 

But also : if we cotM escape from God — how pite- 
ously unwise ! If in this life He pursues us with His 
providences, so that we continually hear Him, moving 
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at a little distance from us, and seeking an interview 
— why is it ? Why does the self-existent Creator, so 
complete in His Blessedness and His Resources, thus 
track and dog the steps of the weak and sinful creatures 
that His Hands have made ? Men nourish suspicious 
thoughts of God, as if He would not leave them to 
themselves, as if He had something to gain by seek- 
ing them. Yet they might see in a human father's 
love for his child a faint shadow of that Boundless 
Charity Which having freely given us life, and having 
hung upon the Cross of shame that that gift of Life 
might not, through our waywardness, have become 
our bane, pursues us through our term of days with 
ceaseless solicitations, urging us to meet Love by 
love, and to return as children to the arms of our 
most tender Parent. " God so loved the world, that 
He gave His Only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life^" There is the cause of acceptance: here the 
more ancient invitation. " Turn ye even to me with 
all your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, 
and with mourning; and rend your heart, and not 
your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God : 
for He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness, and repenteth Him of the evil*." Thus 

1 St Johniii. 16. * Joel ii. 12, 13. 
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it IS, brethren, that this very Lent your God is bidding 
you look Him in the Face. You Christians have less 
excuse than Adam for shunning God, by crouching 
beneath the trees, whether of pleasure, or occupation, 
or of false and dark' theories about Him. Yoii know 
the meaning, the full and blessed meaning of that 
Promise of Love which was made to Adatn only when 
He had come forth from his hiding-place, about the 
" Seed of the woman who was to bruise the serpent's 
head." The Blood of the Most Holy which flowed 
of old in an atoning stream on Calvary, flows on 
through the centuries of the Church, giving power to 
her Sacraments, and strength and acceptance to her 
stream of ceaseless prayer, and certainty and efieft 
to her pardon of sin. Jesus has lived and died; Jesus 
intercedes in glory; Jesus, reigning in heaven, yet 
present with His Church to the end of time, bridges 
over the chasm between earth and heaven, and makes 
it possible for the hardest and vilest and lowest of 
sinners to pass forth from his degradation and defile- 
ment into the Eternal Presence, aye, and to gaze with 
unfaltering eye upon the Spotless Purity of God. 

One thing is needed. We must be true. Truth 
IS at the bottom of all real excellence, whether in 
aftion or speculation, whether in the concerns of earth 
or in the things of heaven. Cost what it may, we 
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nust be true. We must seek to see ourselves as we 
ire. We must seek to see God, after our measure, as 
He is, and with our eye fixed on Him, to show our- 
selves to Him as we are. There is no room in a 
luestioi\ of eternal life or eternal death for the cour- 
:esies of insincerity. The trees of the garden do not 
eally hide us from our Creator's Eye; but they do 
enable us for a moment to praftise on ourselves the 
)altry deceit of supposing that we escape Him. Let 
is look to it; that while time is still our own, and 
iternity is still in the future, we walk forth, each as 
jod calls, into the light of perfeft truth, — ^the Truth 
)f God's Awful Justice, but also the Truth of His 
Boundless Mercy — ^the Truth of our own special bur- 
len of sin and shame, but also the Truth and power 
)f that Cleansing Blood which our Lord shed from 
His sacred Veins, that we might dare, even in our 
veakness, to be true, and that the Truth in its 
Jtrength might make us free. 
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SERMON III. 



Ps. cxxx. 4. 

There is forgiveness with Thee, that TJiou may est be 
feared. 

In this Psalm, the sixth of those which are called 
Penitential Psalms, David pleads earnestly that deep 
want of the creature which the Creator alone can 
supply: in condescension to which indeed, God has 
been pleased to reveal Himself to our else confused 
and perplexed minds as a God of infinite mercy and 
love. He does not describe, as in some of the former 
Psalms of this charafter, the agonies of a wounded 
and contrite spirit; but he expresses in a few words 
that condition of our race into which the sin of our 
first parents has brought all their descendants, and 
which in every meditation on the charafter and attri- 
butes of God must be first taken into consideration : 
for we know nothing of God really except what He 
is to us: what He hath been pleased to reveal Him- 
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self to us in relation to those manifold wants and 
infirmities with which we find ourselves encompassed, 
the groanings and travailings of this fallen creation. 
From this point of view, to which a long and bitter 
experience has brought him, the Psalmist ascends 
to that view of the Divine perfeftions which the 
words of the text and other words which follow 
them contain, and which it will be my humble en- 
deavour in this discourse to shew to be the true 
origin of all acceptable worship; the first spring of 
that affiance in God, which is the natural homage of 
our souls, when once we have discovered our true 
relation to one infinitely holy and good and pure 
as He. " Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord;" so this beautiful Psalm begins: "Lord, 
hear my voice; let Thine ear be attentive to the 
voice of my supplication." " From the depths of sin," 
saith Bp. Home, " and the misery occasioned by sin> 
the penitent, like another Jonas entombed in the 
whale's belly and surrounded by all the terrors of 
the ocean, crieth unto God for help. And we can 
scarce help being reminded by the words, of those 
prisoners of hope that yet lie in the grave — of the 
souls that cry. How long, O Lord, holy, just and true, 
before these longings shall be fulfilled, and the morn- 
ing of the resurreftion come ?" 
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Then comes the first plea for mercy. " If Thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand?" That we are but sinful dust and ashes, 
that our best doings are imperfeft, that if God 
were to enter into juc^ment with us, we could not 
answer unto Him one charge in a thousand, has 
been the confession of all His saints and servants 
from the beginning. It is not merely the sense of 
His great power, His eternity and infinity, that awes 
us in our approaches to the place where His presence 
is : but it is the sense of our own unworthiness, and 
of the purity of Him with whom we have to do. 
It is still with us, as it was with our first parents 
when they hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God amongst the trees of the garden. We 
need something to cloke, to cover, to heal, to remedy 
our sin. 

To this appointed remedy, or covering, the next 
words of the Psalmist direft us. " But there is for- 
giveness with Thee : therefore shalt Thou be feared." 
Yea, Thou hast devised means whereby Thy ban- 
ished ones shall be brought back to Thee ; as Thou 
spakest by the mouth of Elihu long before David's 
time, " I have found a ransom\" Yea, though "surely 
God will not do wickedly, neither will the Almighty 

^ Job xxxiii. 14. 
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pervert judgment*/' yet hath He in a manner in- 
scrutable to us made a way for His compassions 
to flow forth, even while "He shall render unto men 
according to their works, and cause every man to 
find according to His ways\" And here, brethren, 
lies the mysterious reason, why to beings constituted 
as we are, and placed in this world of trial and 
sorrow, the first among the Divine attributes is 
mercy. When Moses desired to see the glory of 
God, God answered his request, saying, " I will make 
my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim 
the name of the Lord before thee; and will be gra- 
cious to whom I will be gracious, and will shew 
mercy on whom I will shew mercy*." From which 
we are to learn that the especial glory of God is 
the sovereignty of His goodness: He doth indeed 
what He will with His own, and goodness is His 
own ; it is His nature. His being. God is love. How 
can He choose but love, and shew mercy } 

Indeed there is no limit to His mercy, but that 
which we ourselves by our perverseness interpose. 
As when He proclaimed His name unto Moses on 
Mount Sinai, after the declaration above referred to ; 
He passed by before him, and proclaimed, "The Lord, 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, 

* Job xxxiv. n. If. ' Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
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and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands; forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin:" — ^then comes the limit, the only barrier 
and limit to the fulness and freeness of the Divine 
mercy — "and that will by no means clear the guilty." 
For this is another attribute of God — ^Justice. His 
mercy is of such a kind that it doth not interfere with 
the ordinary administration of Justice. Else mercy 
would be no more mercy, if it confounded right with 
wrong: yea, it is consistent with much severity of 
Justice; as the proclamation proceedeth to declare, 
"Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and to the fourth generation \" The 
mercy of God is of such sort as to be consistent with 
the ordained consequences of sin described in these 
words; with the results that naturally flow out of it; 
as the transgression of a father doth almost neces- 
sarily impair the moral sense in his children, or tends 
to place them in circumstances most prejudicial to 
their spiritual progress, so that his iniquity is visited 
upon them in the way of a direft consequence. God*s 
mercy is not the impulsive irregular mercy of an 
imperfe6l being; but the just and deeply-considered 
mercy of One whose knowledge embraces, whose 
power controls and regulates all causes, all effefts; 

* £xod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
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so that all things shall work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to His purpose. When He saith, " I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy" — into that 
**I will" enters the wisdom, the justice, and the 
power, of Him that willeth. He could not will 
against His own unerring wisdom, against His own 
impartial justice; or carry out by His sovereign 
power any sentence which was not just and wise, 
even as merciful. Yea, this is the key to the great 
mystery of godliness — God manifest in the flesh ; the 
incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ — not only that 
wisdom devised it, or that power achieved it, or that 
justice required it, but that mercy chose, willed, 
undertook, fulfilled it He who was the brightness 
of the Father's glory, and the express image of His 
Person, must needs, by Himself, in the likeness of 
our flesh, purge our sins, ere he sat down triumphant 
on the right hand of the Majesty on High, having 
accomplished all His Father's will. The work was 
then finished in all its parts, when the Son of Man 
was glorified, and God was glorified in Him. Jus- 
tice was satisfied. Wisdom was justified. The power 
of God had wrought a work worthy to be praised 
and had in honour, for which heaven should echo 
with joyful hallelujahs for ever and for evermore: as 
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the Psalmist uttered it in song, "Mercy and truth 
are met together: righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other\" For so they did in the Atone- 
ment. There was *'God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto themV* And this is the special work which He 
hath commissioned us, as His ambassadors, to de- 
clare. He hath committed unto us the Word of Re- 
conciliation. "Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we 
pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God'." 
Our mission is not so much to tell you that God 
alone doeth great wonders ; or that by His wisdom 
He made the heavens; or executing justice, over- 
threw Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea; though 
all this we may tell you as illustrating His mercy to 
His people — but we should ever say with David, 
" My song shall be always of the loving-kindness of 
the Lord, with my mouth will I ever be shewing Thy 
truth from one generation to another. For I have 
said, Mercy shall be built up for ever*." 

The Prophets all with one consent confirm the 
teaching of David in the text, that it is forgiveness, 
the tender mercy and compassion of our God, for 

1 Ps. Ixxxv. 10. * 2 Cor. V. 19. 

* a Cor. V. ao. * Ps. Ixxxix. i, 2. 
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which He is feared and worshipped. "They shall 
fear the Lord and His goodness V' saith Hosea ; fear 
Him, not with a slavish fear, which should make 
them turn away from His awful majesty; but with 
a reverent, holy fear, whereby they shall flee to Him 
for help, drawn by His Goodness, assured by His 
Love! And Micah to the same effeft, "They shall 
be afraid of the Lord our God, and shall fear because 
of Thee. Who is a God like unto Thee, that par- 
doneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of 
the remnant of His heritage ? He retaineth not His 
anger for ever, because He delighteth in mercy*." 
Yes, my brethren, we do not so much fear Him on 
account of His awful justice; or on account of His 
infinite power; or for His wisdom in ordering all 
things, as for His mercy, manifested unto us in the 
Son of His love: "We love Him, because He first 
loved us'." And this, brethren, is the true principle 
of worship. Yea, we know no other that can endure 
the test, or subdue in the heart of the worshipper 
that proneness to self-worship which is deep in every 
man's heart naturally, but this ; this which rivets a 
man's whole soul on that which God has been to 
himself, a Saviour. What are the wonders of crea- 

^ Hosea iii. 5. « Micah vil 17, 18. 

* I John iv. 19. 
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tion, or the intricacies of Providence, to the mysteries 
of grace, to the mysterious union of justice and mercy, 
of wisdom and power, in the salvation of a sinful soul, 
and that soul mine, — my immortal part ; yea, and if 
in other faculties with which God hath endowed me 
there be the instinft of immortality, as men are wont 
to anticipate the bursting in of new truth upon the 
mtelle<5l, after our transformation in death; how much 
stronger and clearer is that instinft in this part, the 
part in which all feeling resides, over which the sense 
of God's terror or displeasure exercises so strong an 
influence, and which is full of joyful anticipation pf 
dwelling in His presence for ever, or shrinks in dread 
from the idea of being for ever in a state of banish- 
ment, separation, and I9SS ! The very essence of wor- 
ship is love in us, drawn forth by the sense of God's 
infinite love and mercy towards us in Jesus Christ 
Qur Lord. We fear Him or worship Him, as know- 
ing that there is forgiveness with Him, and with Him 
alone ; and so we worship Him most intensely when 
we stand, as it were, at the foot of the cross, to which 
He nailed the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us*, that must have condemned us, had He 
not taken it out of the way; or when we contem- 
plate the tomb where His body was laid, empty now, 
1 Col. ii 14. 
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for that He is risen, and lo ! we with Him, by virtue 
of His resurreftion, are '* begotten again unto a lively 
hopeV and do the afts of a new life; or when we 
behold Him by faith, where St Stephen and St Paul 
saw Him with the fleshly eye standing at the right 
hand of God, Then we worship when we see and feel 
in all our hearts His goodness overflowing into be- 
neficence and condescension and graciousness and 
mercy and forgiveness and joy in imparting Himself 
to those whose need He alone can supply, and com- 
placence in the creatures He has formed and re- 
formed, and redeemed and sanftified to His glory*. 

** But," says the unbeliever, "this is a carnal worship; 
you want nothing but the eflSgies of these things graven 
and fashioned before your eyes to make this absolute 
idolatry — mere worship of historical circumstances and 
events : we worship God abstraftedly, understanding 
Him indeed * by' the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead',* and adoring that unseen 
essence whose greatness we thus apprehend; conceiv- 
ing also how good He is by the works of Christ when 
He was upon the earth, by His life and death, accord- 
ing to the will of God. Such is our spiritual worship." 
But such a worshipper never saith unto the God whom 

^ I Pet L 3. « See Pusey on Hosea iii. 5. 

' Rom. i, ao. 
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he worships, "There is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared." The mercy of God is not 
the objeft of his worship, but His wisdom, or His 
power, or His admirable adjustment of all parts of 
this outward universe; yea, of all its moral as well as 
its physical and material forces. Much there is of 
such imaginative worship in the world now ; much 
that scarcely recognizes the personality of God as 
a Being of infinite Love and Purity, and which cer- 
tainly does not realize that revealed relation to Him 
of which St Peter speaks in connexion with the great 
and glorious promises of the Gospel; "by which," he 
says, "we become partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption which is in the world 
through lust*." Our putting off as concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts; our being renewed 
in the spirit of our mind ; our putting on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness*, is to one who does not really believe 
in the Atonement, or forgiveness, the mere prefer- 
ence of higher to lower pleasures, the mere natural 
result of intelleftual development, which has lifted a 
man above viler concupiscences. But even if this were 

* 2 Pet. i. 4. « Eph. iv. 11 — 24. 
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sOf as such men profess, even if such a development 
ever so highly advanced, did enable a man to " cleanse 
himself from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and to 
perfeft holiness in the fear of God V' where are those 
marks of the Lord Jesus which have been ever most 
conspicuous in the true worshippers ; in the man after 
God's own heart; in them that have cried out in the 
pangs of a conscience convinced of sin, " Oh! wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death" ? and then have made answer unto 
themselves by the power of faith uprising within 
them, " I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord*" ? 
Where in such men is the ardent longing which David 
expresses, in the Psalm from which the text is taken, 
for the salvation of God: "I wait for the Lord, my 
soul doth wait for Him; and in His word do I hope 
My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning; I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning*'*? The guards that hasten to 
their watches before the dawn are not earlier than 
I in my daily resort unto God. " Like as the hart 
desireth the waterbrooks, so longeth my soul after 
Thee, O God*/' Where, in such men, is the constant, 
a£lual sense of God's presence described in those 

* « Cor. viL I. • Rom. vii. 45. 

' Ps. cxxx. 5, 6. * Ps. xlii. i. 
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words, "I foresaw the Lord alway before me. He is 
on my right hand, therefore I shall not be moved ^" 
accompanied with that confident expeflation of " be- 
holding His presence in righteousness;" of seeing 
Him as He is, when we awake up after His like- 
ness ? But, above all, where is the blissful sense oi 
sharing these blessings with others — the true com- 
munion of saints — communion with all who are 
striving unto the same hope with ourselves, in holy 
worship; in the offering of the "sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to His Name'" — where is the heart of man 
answering to the heart of his fellow-man in the no- 
blest of all employments, in that which we learn from 
the Book of Revelation is to be the employment of 
angels and saints for ever? Where is this joy of 
Christian fellowship — the fellowship of believers with 
the Father, and with His Son Je^us Christ — the joy 
which tribulation makes more intense, because tri- 
bulation worketh endurance, and through much en- 
durance the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, 
as we read of Paul and Barnabas, that when the men 
of Antioch ''raised persecution against them, and 
expelled them out of their coasts^;" they "were filled 

1 Ps. xvi. 8. ' Heb. xiii. 15. 

' Acts xiii. 50. 
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with joy, and with the Holy Ghost.-" or as when 
afterward in Philippi, Paul and Silas, being thrust 
into the inner prison, with their feet made fast in the 
stocks, "prayed and sang praises unto God*" — ^wor- 
shipped the Great Sufferer, " rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His Name*"? 

Brethren, of joys like these, those ideal worship- 
pers of whom I spoke are not partakers, by the very 
nature of their idea of God. What their idea of God 
is, may be seen in their idea of what is most like 
Him in His creatures; for unto His image we all 
aspire. What they affeft and seek is grandeur of 
thought, boldness of conception, depth of research, 
expansion of the mind by such researches; till it has 
acquired what is called a comprehensive view — a 
vigorous grasp — seeing what other men cannot see; 
having a deeper insight into mysteries than the 
ignorant and unenlightened have. But all this does 
not generate human sympathy, and least of all sym- 
pathy in worship : for in worship has been from the 
beginning the expression of a common want; the 
confession of a common sinfulness. All such ideas 
did our blessed Lord rejefl, when, perceiving at the 
very beginning of His ministry what a hindrance 
pride should be to the establishment of His spiritual 
* Acts xvi. «5. « Acts v. 41. 
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kingdom, He said, "I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight\" 

Brethren, the season reminds me that I may be 
addressing some who are even now preparing them- 
selves for the ministry, to which St Paul counted it 
his greatest glory to have been called. You may 
not be called (though who can say you shall not) to 
endure such labours and sufferings as St Paul en- 
dured. But on some of you, surely, will devolve in 
due time the care of the churches, the duty of main- 
taining in its pureness and integrity the Faith of the 
GospeL On some of those here present may depend 
in some critical conjunfture, as they shall stand fast 
or give way, the maintenance of some bulwark, 
against which the winds and storms of unbelief may 
be beating violently; or which vain deceivers may be 
persuading them, for peace sake and the ostensible 
promotion of charity, to surrender into their hands. 
It 13 impossible to forecast the manner of the as- 
sault, but the preparation for defence is plain: it is 
revealed in that word with which our Lord put to 
flight the tempter in his last assault upon His alle- 

1 Matt. xi. 15, 26. 
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glance, " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve*." Yea, the last precept 
in the last prophetic book of the New Testament is 
the same. When St John, after beholding in vision 
the things which are to be hereafter, would have 
fallen down to worship before the feet of the Angel 
who shewed him these things, he received that check 
which is surely significant unto all time : " See thou 
do it not: for I am thy fellowservant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book: worship God'." Worship Him 
in His revealed perfe6lions — -worship Him as "He 
hath given you an understanding, that you may know 
Him that is true, and you are in Him that is true, 
even in His Son Jesus Christ: this is the true God, 
and eternal life'." Worship Him! Yea, and might 
we not add in the words next following, addressed by 
the same St John to his children in the faith, " Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols*." The Church 
in all ages has been tempted with idol worship, ac- 
cording to the corrupt tendencies of the heart, or the 
errors of the understanding. Let not the conceit of 
anything that is good in you, or the admiration of 
any man*s person, or the doubts that are now sown 

* Matt. iv. lo. » Rev. xxii. 8, 9. 

* I John V. 20. * I John V. 21. 
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broadcast on every subjeft beyond the region of 
demonstration or experiment, ever lure you away 
from worshipping God according to the faith in which 
you have been brought up. "Let that abide in you 
which ye have heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the beginning abide in 
you, ye also shall continue in the Son, and in the 
Father\" 

We may live to see mighty changes, brethren, 
as those that come after us surely will: mighty 
changes — and yet the Eternal Truth through all these 
changes abiding still the same, as it is written 
** Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever*." Ever the same Lord. Ever the one Faith. 
Ever the one Baptism. Ever the one God and Fa- 
ther of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
alP. And this, however largely the Church may 
extend the bounds of her habitation. Every new 
mission that is opened; every tribe that is added 
to the fast multiplying tribes of the Lord; every 
prince among the heathen who becomes a worshipper 
of the true God, or san6lions that worship among his 
people; every convert who is baptized; every en- 
quiry that is set on foot, every disputation that is 

» 1 John ii. 24. 2 Heb. xiii. 8, 

» Eph. iv. 4, 5- 
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held concerning His Name, which we know is to be 
magnified among the heathen; I might go further, 
and say, — every persecution that is endured; every 
adversary that is stirred up against the faith; the 
wrath and enmity of Satan as it spreads, are to us 
so many evidences of the power of God's grace, which 
when we see we rejoice and are glad, and feel that 
Christ is triumphing, and from His seat at God's 
right hand expecting till, one by one, every foe shall 
be subdued under His feet, and His kingdom esta- 
blished over all. 



SERMON IV. 

ABRAHAM STANDING BEFORE THE LORD, 

BY 

THE REV. J. R. WOODFORD, M.A. 
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AND EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 



SERMON IV. 



Genesis xviii. 22. 
But Abraham stood yet before the Lord, 

The position of Abraham in the history of God's 
dealings with our race is a very remarkable one. It 
is not only that he is the ancestor of that peculiar 
people, whose annals are the annals of true religion f 
Abraham is the first member of the Church in the 
fulness of its visibility. In him we might almost say 
began that vast company of believers who, gathered 
out of the world, have lived in public and confessed 
covenant with God. The Creator had His saints 
before Abraham, but they were rather isolated ex- 
amples of individual sanftity. When Abraham was 
called ; when in the far wilds of Mesopotamia the 
Lord God (how we know not) appeared unto him 
and bade him go forth from his father's house, the 
great line of demarcation between the visible Church 
and the rest of the world was finally drawn. The 
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journey of the patriarch to the Euphrates and beyond 
its mysterious waters, is the journey of the Church 
of God, out into the world it was to leaven and civi- 
lize. As the full harvest is in the seed, so in the tent 
of the patriarch was hidden the universal Church 
hereafter to overshadow the earth. 

Hence the deep interest which attaches to the 
patriarchal period, because in it is the germ of our 
own ecclesiastical life. Thus, circumcision is to be 
regarded not only as the distinflive mark of a race, 
but as the first expression of that great law of grace 
under which God has been pleased to deal with men's 
souls, through all time; the sacramental law by which 
things outward, visible, in themselves insignificant, 
are made the vehicles of salvation, the pledge of 
present and future blessing. 

So again the sacrifice of Isaac stands out, not as 
a strange command by which God was pleased arbi- 
trarily to prove the obedience of His servant, but a 
revelation, at the moment when the Church was first 
severed from the world, of the transcendant mystery 
which the Church was constituted to enshrine, the 
mystery of a Father giving His only Son to be a 
sacrifice and oblation. Realize the position of Abra- 
ham as the first of the visible Church, and half the 
difficulties about the offering of Isaac vanish. It is 
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then seen to have a wonderful propriety in time and 
circumstance. The probation of Abraham's faith 
was but an incidental good, secondary to the higher 
purpose of giving him to see for one moment into 
the depths of the secret of the Lord. " Your father 
Abraham — it is Christ's own commentary in all like- 
lihood upon this very event — ^rejoiced to see my 
day: he saw it and was glad." 

So, once more, with regard to the worship of God, 
of which we are to speak to-day. In the twilight of 
far ages an old man cometh up. From spot to spot 
on the borders of the remotest East I behold him 
moving to and fro, and ever as he reaches a fresh 
halting-place he builds up his altar and sacrifices to 
his God — on the plain of Moreh, on the mountain 
east of Bethel, amid the oaks of Mamre; and, lo! it 
is no self-taught homage of a rude Arab chief to a 
divinity equally rude which I behold. The faith of 
that man is our faith ; the hope of that man is our 
hope. The worship of that man is the divinely- 
taught worship of the Church of God in its' earliest 
developement In his unceasing remembrance of 
the nearness of the Invisible ; in the devout setting 
apart wherever he tarries of a place on which he may 
stand before the Lord ; in that repeated altar-raising, 
which he can never afterwards have shared in without 
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thrilling at the memory of the scene on Mount 
Moriah ; the fire and the wood and one in the form 
of man bound thereupon ; the majestic image of the 
great patriarch stands out in the dim distance the 
teacher of covenant-worship to the universal Church 
to the end. Come then, let us sit a little while at his 
feet, and by the altar of Abraham look into some of 
the features of all true and reasonable worship of 
God. 

I. And first with regard to worship as involv- 
ing prayer to God. 

Now we shall not be going too far in saying that 
the common idea of prayer, if men were to speak 
out their opinions, would be found to be that it 
is a devotional exercise by which the spiritual part 
of our being is cultivated and improved. Prayer is 
with most people a pious duty, not a motive power. 
Those who are most regular in praying scarcely look 
for any direft result from their prayers : they regard 
worship as a thing which afts upon themselves, not 
upon God. The solemn litany elevates and chastens 
their own mind ; they hardly expefl it to have any 
effefl upon the course of events. To this non-reali- 
zation of prayer, as that which in the bold words of 
the old writer " vanquishes God," may be attributed 
the coldness and indifference with which men pray. 
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If they felt that the words whispered below surely 
aiid indeed mounted upward, that they were gifted 
with a power upon the wheels of the universe, think 
you not the voice of supplication would swell out with 
mightier tone, and the wave of national and indivi- 
dual devotion heave upwards with a stronger impulse ? 
And to what are we to trace this habit of regarding 
prayer as an agent for improving man, rather than 
pf influencing God ? Must we not, if we are candid, 
confess that it arises out of our tendency to substi- 
tute general laws as guiding the world in the place 
of a personal God? The low estimate of prayer 
lands you, if you carry out the principle, in Atheism. 
Now, the text, representing Abraham in the aft 
of intercession, gives very impressively the counter- 
view to this. It introduces that marvellous history of 
the importunate pleading of the Patriarch for Sodom. 
The mysterious visitants, in entertaining whom, St 
Paul says that he entertained angels, had gone on 
their road to the doomed cif ies of the plain. " The 
men," it is said, " turned their faces from thence and 
went towards Sodom: but Abraham stood yet be- 
fore the Lord." The expression probably is to be 
classed with other expressions which seem to in- 
dicate that even in that early period, and notwith- 
standing his migratory life, the Patriarch had a fixed 
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spot adjoining his temporaiy settlement for a£is of 
worship. The language is akin to that in which it is 
written, that "Abraham drew near and said "^— "that 
he gat up early in the morning to the place where he 
stood before the Lord ;" "that Isaac expressed a desire 
to bless his favourite son, " before the Lord." In all 
these passages it is probable that the phrase, " before 
the Lord," indicates primarily the place where prayer 
was wont to be made. But yet we may not ignore 
the feeling manifested in the very originating of the 
phrase, viz. the possibility of an approach to a Per- 
sonal God. 

Two convictions about God are prominent in the 
whole history of Abraham, convidtions which lie at 
the root of all real worship. There is, first, his vivid 
realization of God as the Ruler of Nature. See this 
in his constant reference of temporal blessings to God 
personally manifested, "The Lord appeared unto 
Abraham, and said. Unto thy seed will I give this 
land : and there builded he an altar unto the Lord 
who appeared unto him." So in that wonderful vision 
recorded in Gen. xv., where the Lord is said to have 
brought Abraham forth abroad and pointed to the 
stars of heaven as a piflure of what his posterity 
should be, that which in this and the like passages 
comes so sharply into view is the felt a£lion of 
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a Divine Person, willing, moderating, guiding, the 
destinies of the worshipper and his seed ; the giver 
of territory, the multiplier of offspring, the dispenser 
of bondage and deliverance. Nothing seems to hap- 
pen by what we call " Law," but the whole, the great 
and the small, to be the result of the Personal Will 
of a manifested God. 

The second point to be noticed is the intense con- 
viftion in Abraham's mind of having been brought 
into peculiar relations to God. It is visible in the 
determination with which he holds aloof from the 
people of the land in which he dwells, his profession 
of being a stranger among them, his dread of any 
alliance by marriage with them, his otherwise un- 
accountable refusal, at a time when his heart was 
. most softened by the death of Sarah, to accept as a 
gift the cave of Machpelah. He would not be in- 
debted to the kindly Ephron even for a resting-place 
for his dead. We know not of any satisfaftory 
explanation of this part of the narrative save that 
which is to be found in the deep-rooted conviftion of 
having been separated from the outer world, and 
brought into special relations with the Almighty\ 

^ It has been pointed out to the author since this sermon was 
preached, that it is probably wrong to find in Ephron's language the 
banAfide offer of a friend. It is said to be still the custom in the East 
that when a stranger asks the price of an article^ the eager salesman 
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Now these two principles must underlie all prayer 
that is not an utter unreality. Whilst the hopeful- 
ness of prayer hinges in no small degree upon our 
being constituted as Christians into the family of 
God, and so privileged to address Him in a truer 
sense than any part of the human race, as *'Our 
Father, which art in heaven," the reasonableness 
of praying at all depends upon the course of 
nature and of grace being ordered by the Personal 
Will of God. Take the case of temporal blessings. 
In proportion to your confidence that prudence and 
energy can of themselves command success, will be 
your apathy in applying for help to another Being. 
Once let the notion insinuate itself that all things on 
earth proceed according to a fixed, absolute, un- 
changeable law, which allows no scope for the inter- 
vention of a Personal Will ; that this law is inherent 
in the nature of things, or has been set once for all in 
the beginning, and it will be very difficult to pray with 

politely offers it to him as a present. If accepted, a present in return of 
at least equal value is expected. But the buyer in his turn politely 
thanks the other for his gracious offer and begs as a favour to know the 
value. A depreciating answer is made, whilst a simi. is at the same time 
named beyond the real value. Upon this the wrangling begins and the 
sale is concluded for less than half the price named. Abraham avoided 
the dispute by at once paying to Ephron the sum of money first de- 
manded. 

The view in the text appears to be that taken by Dean Milman* 
Vid. Hist, of the y^ews, VoL I. p. 25. 
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any expeftation of results; and the moment you 
cease to look for results, the soul of prayer is gone. 
So with spiritual things. It may be quite true that 
certain sins spring out of certain natural tempera- 
ments; that some by coldness of constitution are 
spared trials under which others fall; that un- 
belief itself is the result of a mental constitution. 
The acceptance of such theory as the whole truth 
is fatal to any hearty prayer for divine succour or 
enlightenment. 

It is hard, nay, it is perhaps impossible, for us 
to reconcile the aftion of a personal will in God 
with those laws of the moral universe to which we 
cannot blind ourselves: hard for us to imagine a 
change in the purposes of one who knows all things 
long before, consequent upon the intercession of the 
creature. But it is the grand theme of the Bible, 
this exhibition of the world, moral and physical, as 
ruled by the hand of a Divine Person, doing accord- 
ing to His pleasure in the hosts of heaven and the 
armies of hell. It is here as in other points. Science 
and inspiration bring out two aspefts of truth. We 
may not now be able to harmonize them, — we are to 
accept, both, and wait for their reconcilement. Thus 
philosophy brings us in contaft with " Law " as per- 
vading the universe, Inspiration unveils to us One 

6 
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above law, whose bosom is the seat of law, the Al- 
mighty God afting according to His arbitrary will ; 
and it grounds upon this truth the injunftion to 
"Pray." And just in proportion as we give this 
truth of inspiration its due place in our hearts, in 
proportion as through the ravelled web of cause and 
effeft we see One sitting on His throne, will our 
prayers be warm or lifeless, fervent or dull. 

Here then is the first point which we would press 
home. If there is to be prayer, prayer not as a form, 
not as a pious exercise in which the mind meditates 
upon solemn verities, but prayer, as the Bible de- 
scribes it, having power with God ; then, in the lan- 
guage of St Paul (and that language, you will see, 
goes very deep) must you believe that " He is," not 
an abstraction, not a law, but what we most nearly ex- 
press by the word " Person," then must you feel with 
Abraham, that when you pray you draw near ; then 
must you have clearly before your soul, as he had, " a 
God that has appeared." Aye, that first manifestation 
of the Almighty, when He dwelt beyond the flood, 
was the key-stone of his life. As with St Paul in 
later days, so with the Patriarch, the shining of that 
unearthly light in which God was, never faded out 
from his gaze. The voice which he had heard never 
ceased to thrill in his ear. Behind the screen of the 
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visible dwelt (as he was abidingly conscious) One 
unseen. So when he prayed, it was not to discipline 
his own soul, not to cherish in himself a higher life. 
He did not look inward, but without, when he lifted 
tip his hands, for the result of his worship : for to him 
worship was in no figure of speech, but in very truth 
" a standing before the Lord." 

II. But worship comprehends thanksgiving for 
past mercies, as well as prayer for future blessings. 
Let us turn to this aspeft of the subjeft. 

We have spoken of the reality of prayer depend- 
ing upon a vivid realization of God, not as an abstraft 
power, but as a person ordering ail things according 
to His will. It is to be feared that this conception of 
the Almighty is one which is imperceptibly weak- 
ening. We cannot but think that not only the 
coldness of our prayers, but many difficulties on 
religious points which now agitate reflefting minds, 
have their root in an obscure perception of God as 
a Divine Person. For example, the whole subjeft of 
miracles. Surely the difficulty which some men find 
in accepting the truth of " miracles," if you trace it 
to its source, lies here, that they have come to forget 
God as a Living Agent in the march of human life. 
They have so exaggerated the one truth, that the 
course of nature is regulated by general laws imposed 

6—2 
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long ago, as to forget the fellow-truth, that the con- 
tinual working of those laws is under the superintend- 
ence of a Supreme Will. And it is in the faft of a 
Living God, whose will is above law, that the pos- 
sibility of miracles is grounded. If in your mind's 
vision the Eternal God withdraws, as it were, into an 
impersonal abstraftion, the difficulty of recognising 
any variation in the ordinary course of events forth- 
with enlarges. 

Take, again, the question of ''inspiration." The 
cxa£l nature of inspiration — how the divine afflatus 
afted in the prophet or evangelist — whether as a 
wholly new power, or as a quickening and strength- 
ening only of the natural capacities, the degree in 
which the man's own mind and ideas are to be de- 
tefted in his writings, are all points of absorbing in- 
terest, upon which we naturally are eager to ascertain 
rules. But now again, does not the probability that 
any general rule exists, depend greatly upon the de- 
gree in which we realize the giver of inspiration as a 
Divine Person, in this as in other things, afling con- 
tinuously according to His pleasure.^ What, after all, 
if there be no ''law of inspiration*'? if the myste- 
rious gift be different in every author of the sacred 
books ? This is unlikely if God be only the name of 
a power in the creation of grace — it is not unlikely, if 
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He be a person afting by His will. Recognize the 
Holy Ghost as the " Lord of life," supreme and un- 
controlled in the substance and the manner of His 
gifts, and the likelihood of pur being able to systema- 
tize a theory of inspiration becomes less. 

And similarly, right conceptions of God as a 
Divine Person are, you will find closely bound up 
with the subjeft of "thanksgiving" in Divine wor- 
ship. " I saw the Lord sitting on His throne, and 
His train filled the temple." If prayer must wither 
and die as soon as that vision of a reigning Lord 
and His thousand ministers fades out from the soul's 
gaze, thanksgiving can have no existence at all. 
Gratitude is from a person to a person — as it springs 
up only in a living heart, so must it have for its 
objeft a living Being. It is only by a figure of speech 
that you can talk of being grateful to an order, or 
a rule : gratitude involves the emotions of love, the 
desire of pleasing, the wish to recompense, and those 
emotions cannot flow save towards a personal friend : 
so long as you see God dimly, you must needs love 
God coldly. And hence perhaps the reason why 
even great saints are often less earnest in thanks- 
giving than in prayer ; and why, on the other hand, 
the Bible never speaks of the prayers of angels, but 
9nly of their everlasting song. It is as though earth 
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were the footstool of prayer, and the heavenly sanc- 
tuary the great theatre of praise. And wherefore ? 
Ah, may not the reason be in the faft that here we 
see through a glass darkly ; there, face to face. Here 
a hundred mediate agencies intervene between us 
and the hand of God ; there they receive direftly 
out of His fulness. It is this close immediate aftion 
of God in heaven which is expressed in all those pas- 
sages: " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 
** The Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them." And simultaneously with that near vision 
of the eternal King, the grand outburst of praise 
begins. It is the sight of God which kindles the 
creature into love, and wakens the hallelujah which 
never dies. 

Yea, and thanksgiving is something greater stilL 
They take a low view of praise who limit it only 
to the tribute of the creature for personal benefits. 
What is the meaning of those words in our eucharistic 
hymn, *'We give thanks to Thee for Thy great 
glory".? Not for what God has done, but for what 
He is, is the voice of praise uplifted. Is it not the 
faint struggle of the earthly congregation to catch 
for one moment, when freshly fed with the bread 
of heaven, the intense worship of the mighty company 
above.? But here, again, we need hardly stay to argue, 
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the whole edifice of such praise is founded upon the 
sense of One high and lifted up, One who is not 
law but the Giver of law, not order but the Creator 
of order, not creation but the Builder of the Universe. 
And so, men and brethren, whether you regard 
worship as a thing of prayer or of praise, you may 
go back to the old patriarch as its type : *' Abraham 
stood yet before the Lord." These few words ring 
out the true note of all prayer and thanksgiving. 
You may explain them away if you will, as intended 
only to denote that he stood still in the place of 
prayer, but indeed, places of prayer, our churches 
and our sanftuaries, have for their fundamental idea 
the mighty verity, that God liveth, and may, in no 
figure of speech but in sober reality, be approached 
unto. Would ye learn to pray with the spirit and 
the understanding also, with the warm feelings of 
the heart, and the homage of the intelleft ; would 
ye try (all feebly and faulty it needs must be) the 
notes of that eternal song which rings for ever through 
the house not made with hands ; would ye take from 
your devotions all that weariness and dullness which 
now hangs about them, and turn them from being 
a mere perfunflory discharge of an unwelcome duty 
into the joyous communings of spirit with spirit, 
mind with mind, then must you shake yourselves 
free from thos.e vague philosophies which have well- 
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nigh banished Grod from His own creation, and realize 
yourselves in the hour of worship, as appearing before 
that Divine Person who worketh on every side, yet 
whose veil none have lifted, and so in very truth 
standing before the Lord. 

And now but a few words in conclusion. 

The essence of worship is the consciousness and 
recognition of God. With a vague perception of 
God, your prayers and praises must alike be cold and 
dull Contrariwise, the neglefl of prayer and praise 
is the beginning of unbelief. If you pray irregfularly, 
sometimes omitting altogether, sometimes hurrying 
over your morning and evening prayers, you under- 
mine your own belief. So again, do not be tempted 
to philosophize away the true idea of worship. Wor- 
ship is the bodily and mental adoration of the Lord, 
the kneeling knee and the uplifted voice are essential 
elements of worship. Never let these slip under a 
veil of mysticism and poetry, as though beautiful 
thoughts, or an admiration of nature, would stand 
instead of definite afts of prayer and praise. 

Worship, — it is the creature gathering up delibe- 
rately, consciously, all his faculties of body and soul 
in the presence of the Creator, calling in all his 
wondrous gifts, thought, memory, imagination, fear, 
awe, love, and so, with his whole being concentrated 
on one obje6l, standing before the Lord. 
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Rom. VIII. 29. 

Whom He did foreknoWy He also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of His So?i, that He might 
be t/te firstborn among many brethren. 

In the fine Arts there are two sorts of products of 
Human Industry. We may make an original; or 
we may make a copy. In making an original, the 
mind of the artist conceives the idea, and then his 
hand works up to its realisation. In making a copy, 
his eye does what his mind did in making the original : 
he places his model before him; his pi6lure or his 
statue 13 to be as like that model as may be ; and he 
is continually fastening his eye upon the model, and 
guiding his hand accordingly. He works not after 
an ideal, but after an obje6t external to his mind. 

One great truth brought before us in the passage 
I have read is that Almighty God, in fashioning the 
hearts of His people, works after a model, aims at 
producing not an original, but a copy. He predes- 
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tinates us to be conformed to the Image of His Son. 
It is not by the abstraft conception of virtue in the 
Divine Mind that the Holy Spirit regulates His hand ; 
He has a realised ideal before Him in the perfeft 
Humanity of Our Lord. And so far as our own will 
has an agency in the work of our sanftification (as of 
course it has) we are to set before us for our imitation 
the same great model, and never for a moment to 
work independently of it. St Paul, after giving cer- 
tain abstraft precepts for humility and unselfishness, 
seems to be struck with the thought of the feebleness 
of such precepts, as compared with the force and sig- 
nificance of the great Example ; and accordingly says 
with emphasis, as if the whole compass of Christian 
duty were summed up in such an exhortation, — "Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus." 
And in another Epistle, he gives this account of the 
principle on which the san£lification of Christians 
proceeds: "We all, with open face beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same Image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord." 

We shall speak to you then this evening on the 
subjefl which has been thus opened, the operations 
of Divine Grace upon Human Charafter, or (which 
appears, from what has been already said, to be the 
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same thing) the formation of the charafter of Christ 
in the hearts of His disciples. 

In order to the thorough sifting of the subjeft, 
one or two preliminary remarks are necessary on the 
different meanings attached to the word "chara6ler." 
Equivocal words which have more than one meaning 
(especially if the meanings are nearly allied) are a 
fertile source of confusion of thought. Thus it is 
with the word "chara6ler." Sometimes it is used in 
a purely moral sense, and denotes the will, habits, 
moral sentiments of a man, according as they are 
good or bad. Thus we say of one man that he bears 
a good chara6ler, of another that he has but an 
indifferent character, of a third that his chara6ler, 
though plausible, has no principle in it, and so forth. 
In short, in this sense of the word chara6ler, a man 
bearing the chara6ler is either good or bad. But the 
same word is used in another sense, which we must 
take care to discriminate, of the prevailing bias of 
sentiments, views, and tastes, with which we are born, 
and which, whatever moral changes we may undergo, 
accompanies us to the grave. Thus we speak of one 
man as a contemplative charafter, of another as an 
eminently pra6lical charafter, of a third as a cold and 
phlegmatic, of a fourth as an ardent and genial cha- 
ra6ler. We imply no blame, nor necessarily any 
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praise, when we speak of them thus. They were 
born so; and they are not answerable for natural 
temperament. We may indeed imply a personal 
preference or dislike for them ; but that is a distinft 
thing from moral censure or approbation. 

Now in the first sense of the word charafter, 
God's people are all uniform in character, and ever 
tending to a still closer uniformity, being all con- 
formed to the Image of His Son. In the second 
sense of the word charafter, there are infinite varieties 
among them, each one bringing out into prominence 
some one distinft feature of the mind of Him, who 
in His perfeft Humanity, represents them all. Here 
therefore among the saints of God, who are His 
handiwork in Grace, you see traces of the same Law 
which regulates His Hand in Nature — Unity in 
Variety. 

These then will be the two great divisions of our 
subjeft; 

I. The uniformity of the operations of Grace in 
the heart of God's people, in virtue of their being 
all conformed to one Image, — "the Image of His 
Son." 

II. The variety of the operations of Grace in 
the hearts of God's people, in virtue of their each 
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bringing out in relief some one feature of that 
Image. 

Chara6ter, according to the first sense of it, may 
be said to stand in the will, embracing under that 
term the various influences which determine the 
will. If it be asked in what Sanftity really consists, 
it must be answered. In the conformity of the human 
will to the Will of God. The definition, though short, 
is adequate. For our will is determined by, and 
moves in accordance with, our affeftions ; so that for 
the human will to choose the Will of God implies that 
the affeflions and desires embrace that higher Will. 
And that the affeftions and desires should embrace 
God's Will with full consent is in other words to love 
the Lord our God. And the Love of God is the first 
and great commandment of the Law, and the chief 
constituent of all Sanftity. 

Sanftity then consisting in the conformity of the 
human to the Divine Will, Sanftification, which is the 
produ6lion of San6lity in the heart, must consist in 
bringing about that conformity. 

Now, to speak first of the model which God pro- 
poses to Himself in fashioning the hearts of His 
people, what do we read in Holy Scripture respefting 
the Will of Christ and the operations upon His Will.? 

As regards the aftive fulfilment of the work which 
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God had given Him to do, we hear Him saying, "My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and 
to finish His work." " My meat is to do it." The 
soul of Christ hungered after the fulfilment of His 
task ; there was a void in His heart, so long as there 
was work to be done for God, which was not yet 
done. And in doing this work, He experienced a 
positive and high satisfaftion, analogous to the gra- 
tification of the bodily appetite when hunger is ap- 
peased. There was in His human heart a burning 
irrepressible energy to save human souls, to procure 
honour to God, — in short, to do everything which had 
been prescribed for Him in the counsels of Eternity, 
according to that other word of His: "I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished." 

And the mention of this Baptism (which was one 
of suffering) calls our thoughts to another point. 
There is a Will of God which has to be aftively car- 
ried into effeft by us. And there is another Will 
of God which has to be passively endured. By loving 
zeal we throw ourselves into the first. By resignation 
we embrace the second. And what says Holy Scrip- 
ture of resignation on the part of our Lord.^ Its 
teaching on this deep subjefl requires a few words 
of expansion and developement. Being made like 
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unto us in all things, sin only excepted, our Lord 
shrank from pain and suffering in every shape as 
sensitively as we do. Shall I say that He shrank 
from it more sensitively ? I believe it was so. There 
must have been in Him, in virtue of His immaculate 
purity, sensibilities which, if they exist at all in us, 
exist in a very low degree. How must sin have 
jarred upon the mind of One, who always retained 
the lively reminiscence of the glory which He had 
Avith the Father before the world was ! And sorrow, 
suffering, and death would necessarily be viewed by 
Him (as they are scarcely ever viewed by us) in their 
living^ relation to sin, — viewed as so many poisonous 
fungus growths, which had sprung up from the moral 
rottenness of man's heart. Taking therefore a far 
deeper view of Suffering and Death than we can ever 
take. He would shudder with proportional intensity 
at its approach. And the more He shuddered, the 
more difficult would the task of resignation be- 
come. A glimpse is given us of His flesh (or 
lower will) declining the frightful ordeal to which 
the Father had called Him, in St Matthew's ac« 
count of the Agony in the Garden. The first 
strong cry which He utters, in a momentary recoil 
from the powers of darkness which beset Him round 
about, is an a6lual petition for the removal of the 

7 
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Cup : '* O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me: nevertheless not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt." But the second cry is differently worded. 
In the interval, the lower will, which declined pain 
and suffering, has been brought round into acquies- 
cence with the higher, which embraced this pain and 
suffering as the Father's appointment, as the Law, 
under which alone Human Redemption could be 
wrought out. " O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, thy Will be done." 
The Apostle to the Hebrews thus strikingly com- 
ments upon this growing acquiescence of our Lord in 
His Father's Will; "Though He were a Son, yet 
learned He obedience by the things that He suffered." 
Obedience here means obedience to God in His or- 
derings or arrangements, in other words, submission. 
This submission, we are told, our Blessed Lord conde- 
scended to learn amid the experience of bitter suffer- 
ings. The will of His human soul recalcitrated for 
an instant at the thought of the identification with 
sin and its curse which awaited Him. There was no 
sin whatever in this recalcitration. It was an instinft 
of Humanity. Humanity, though never so pure, 
must by the law of its being shrink from pain. Christ 
would not have been perfefl man without this shrink- 
ing. And He would not have been our gjreat model 
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of resignation to the Father's appointments, had not 
the Holy Spirit in His human soul brought round 
this will of the flesh to yield itself up meekly to the 
higher will of the spirit. 

These points of character, then, — zealous loving 
devotion to our Father's Will, when it prescribes our 
work, — meek resignation to it, when it appoints for 
us suffering — the Holy Spirit is continually repro- 
ducing in the hearts of God's people. I would re- 
mark that in a genuine work of Grace both will be 
found (sooner or later) together. We often see men 
throwing themselves with zeal, and not without a cer- 
tain amount of religious principle, into their vocation, 
who are drawn to do so not so much by loving devo- 
tion to God's Will, as by the brightness and healthi- 
ness which aftivity of any kind naturally gives to the 
mind. Affliftion explores the ground of the heart of 
such men. How is it with them, when they are laid 
by — laid, it may be, on a bed of languishing and pain ? 
Can they then say, 

Lord my God, do Thou Thy holy Will— 

I will lie still— 

1 will not stir, lest I forsake Thine ann, 

And break the charm, 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast, 
In perfedl rest. 

Devotion to God's will, whether it prescribe aftion 

7—2 
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or suffering, is the family likeness to the Head of the 
House, in which all the brotherhood of the Son of 
God are fashioned again. It is God's work this 
fashioning, in its beginning, progress, and end ; for we 
are told that '* it is God which worketh in us both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure." And in ac- 
knowledgement of our dependence upon Him for this 
Divine transformation of charafter, we must be earn- 
est in prayer for it. Feeling our own powerlessness, 
except in subordination to and co-operation with His 
sovereign agency, we must present ourselves continu- 
ally before Him, as a block of stone is laid before the 
sculptor, beseeching Him that He would put forth 
His hand and make us all that He approves, fashion- 
ing us after the Image of His dear Son. 

But prayer alone, without a sincere endeavour to 
co-operate with tlje Heavenly Workman, will not at- 
tain the end. And it is a great point to see in what 
shape this endeavour should be made. Children are 
said in some cases to acquire a resemblance to the 
features (as we know they do to the manners) of 
those with whom they are familiarly conversant from 
their earliest years. Wild animals in high latitudes, 
which traverse a wilderness of snow, become white from 
looking at the snow. And there is a similar law in 
spiritual things, by which we are transformed into the 
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resemblance of that, which we habitually look upon. 
'*We all," says the Apostle Paul, ''beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image." "We know," says the Apostle John, 
"that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; 
for we shall see Him as He is," and the seeing Him 
as He is will necessarily make our faces shine with 
the lustre of His Glory, as the face of Moses shone 
during his communion with God upon the Mount. 
This last passage refers to our future vision of Christ 
in glory. But the principle of our transformation in 
glory hereafter is the same as that of our present 
transformation in grace. In both gases transformation 
results from stedfastly gazing upon the Image. We 
have a perfeft portraiture of our Blessed Lord's cha- 
rafter, of His ardent zeal, of His beautiful resignation, 
in the Gospel Narratives. Let us constantly gaze 
upon this portraiture. Let us revolve much in our 
minds the human charafter of the Son of God. Let 
us strive to image to ^ourselves in a lively way what 
manner of man He was. Let us seek to live with 
Him in thought. And at this season more especially 
let us set ourselves to contemplate the moving scenes 
of His Passion, and watch the lamb-like submissive- 
ness with which He surrenders Himself to the Ordi- 
nation of God for Him in the volume of the Book, 
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and to the cruelty of His enemies. So His Blessed 
likeness will grow upon us without further effort on 
our part. The lineaments of His resigfnation will be 
formed in our souls: "Beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, we shall be changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord." 

n. We now turn to the second part of our sub- 
jefl, the variety of the operations of Grace in the 
hearts of God's people, in virtue of their each bringing 
out in relief some one feature of Christ's Image. 

Using the term '*charafter" in the sense of pre- 
dominating natural bias, it cannot but strike us how 
totally different are the chara£lers of the Scriptural 
Saints. St John, for example, and St Paul. What 
two dispositions can exhibit greater differences.? The 
first contemplative, a lover of seclusion, a charafler 
generally abhorrent of abrupt transitions, a charafter 
of deep spiritual growth rather than of external 
activity. St Paul, on the other hand, a man whose 
almost superhuman a6livities vibrate in the Church 
at the present day (we Gentiles being all his spiritual 
offspring, and the Reformation itself being mainly 
due to the revival of the influence of his writings), a 
man converted not by any gradual process of thought, 
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but in a moment of time, a man with an impetuous 
will which carried along with it all wills of lesser 
calibre, much as the draught of a fire in some baronial 
hall catches up and whirls along with it feathers, and 
paper, and all light substances. St Peter again, — 
what a different type of charafter from either St John 
or St Paul ! Warm and vehement in his attachments, 
with much of impulse, but not corresponding stedfast- 
ness, and therefore not always to be depended upon, 
a lover of all old associations, and therefore having 
a strong and somewhat narrow predileflion for the 
Law, under which he had been born and bred. St 
James the Just, another type still! The devout man 
according to the strift legal view of devotion, one of 
antidogmatic turn of mind, who naturally conceives 
works of charity and piety to be the main substance 
of religion, who is reserved in speaking about doc- 
trines and especially the doflrines of Grace, as feeling 
that all speech implies profession, and that all pro- 
fession is hypocrisy without corresponding praftice. 
Surely it cannot be without purpose that God has 
exhibited to us in the small compass of the New 
Testament four characters of His most eminent ser- 
vants with differences so very marked. All these 
men were conformed (as regards the will and the 
affeftions) to the Image of their Master; yet the com- 
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plexion of Sanftity in each seems to differ, from their 
exceedingly different natural temperament. There is 
indeed the one Light of the Mind of Christ streaming 
through each character; but as the one sunlight takes 
a tinge from the colour of the glass through which it 
passes, so this Mind of Christ exhibits itself in each 
in such a form as we might expeft from the natural 
bent of the disposition. 

This observation naturally leads us on to the 
enquiry: "What constitutes a perfeft natural cha- 
rafter, in the sense in which the term charafter is 
now being applied?" And the answer is, a tho- 
roughly well-balanced charafter would be a perfeft 
one. Thoughtfulness and a contemplative habit 
is an excellence. Praftical energy is another excel- 
lence. Reserve certainly has its good points, and 
is valuable, when it does not pass into want of sym- 
pathy. Sympathy also, and a genial freedom in 
communicating our thoughts and sentiments, is a 
valuable trait. Impulsiveness in taking in hand an 
enterprise is good as a propelling force. But consist- 
ency and perseverance are no less necessary to success. 
Sanguineness helps us over difficulties, and gives gene- 
rally a bright view of life ; but caution and prudence 
are a necessary counterpoise to excessive sanguine- 
ness. The misfortune is, that in no mere man do we 
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find these various elements of charafter compounded 
in the right measure. By charafter is usually meant 
the predominance of one or two elements over the 
others. The very predominance however is an im- 
perfeftion. In a perfeft charafter all the ingredients 
would be mixed together in due proportion ; and there 
would be no exaggeration of any particular feature. 
We may employ an illustration to convey the truth 
more clearly. The light of the Sun, when analysed, 
is seen to contain in it all the colours which deck the 
face of nature. But none of the colours preponder- 
ates. They are all so beautifully tempered together 
that no one of them appears in the whole effeft. 
The light is colourless, though it contains rays of 
indigo, of violet, of orange. Similarly, a perfefl na- 
tural charafter would contain indeed every excel- 
lence, but have no predominating feature; He who 
possessed it would seem to be without a cha- 
rafter; and yet, when any particular excellence was 
named. He would be recognised as exhibiting it. Was 
there ever then, a perfeft natural charafter among 
men ? We believe that our Blessed Lord is the only 
instance of such a charafter. We believe that, if you 
should read through the Gospels with the view of 
forming as definite an idea as might be of His human 
mind, you would come to just this conclusion ; "No 
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"excellence is absent; and yet He cannot be cha- 
** rafterised by any single one." Was he contempla- 
tive ? Deeply so. He spent whole nights in prayer. 
He lived alone with God in a lofty loneliness of 
thought, which none of His disciples could approach 
or understand. Yet to call Him contemplative by no 
means adequately describes Him. There never was 
among the children of men such an exhibition of 
stirring praftical energy; from morning to night He 
was thronged by multitudes, who came to hear Him 
and to be healed of their diseases; and not even after 
the most fatiguing day would He deny them, or send 
them away empty. Was He sympathetic.^ His 
whole mission was but one continuous manifestation of 
His deep sympathy; and oi^ those who acknowledged 
Him, when He was about to leave them. He poured 
out such a flood of tenderness, that in point of mere 
pathos, no human farewells have ever matched His 
parting discourses. ** Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends." 
" Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have called 
you friends: for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you." And yet this 
tender sympathy was marred by no weakness; it 
never degenerated into fond indulgence. How sternly 
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did He turn upon Simon Peter, when urged by him 
to consult His own ease, rather than the eternal 
interests of souls! How sharply did He reprimand 
the beloved disciple and his brother, when they 
momentarily harboured a thought of revenge upon 
inhospitable Samaritans! How did He continually 
upbraid all His disciples with unbelief, slowness of 
apprehension, hardness of heart! — ^Was our Lord in 
favour of a free religion, independent of local asso- 
ciations, and prescribed ceremonial? It was He from 
whose lips first fell the sublime announcement; "Ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. God is a Spirit : and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 
And yet, on the other hand, was He not a lover of 
sacred associations, a devout frequenter of Holy 
Places, a scrupulous observer of prescribed forms .^ 
Eminently so. His anger (which usually slumbered) 
was roused by the desecration of His Father's house; 
He visited that sin, not with censure only, but with 
stripes; He regarded the Temple as a House; He 
resorted constantly to the synagogue; He would not 
exempt restored lepers from the legal offering bind- 
ing upon them ; nor even Himself from the payment 
of the Temple tax. In a word, there was in Him 
every excellence of natural charafter, without a pre- 
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dominance of any one. In all His saints natural 
charafter is only fragmentary— represents only one 
or two of the graces, which in Him were all exhibited 
in the most attraftive harmony. 

Then what praftical use can we make of this 
latter part of the subjeft.^ We have seen that, in 
regard of the will, and the moral powers which 
influence the will, the members of the mystical Body 
of Christ are all conformed to the Head. But because 
each of these members has a certain mental tempe- 
rament peculiarly his own, each will exhibit the Life 
which is in Christ after a different form. This then 
is to be borne in mind, and acquiesced in as the 
appointment of God for His Church. We must not 
even strive to cast Peter, Paul, and John into one 
mould of natural charafter; but rather be thankful for 
the instruftive difference of shape in which each one 
of them exemplifies the spirit and principles of his 
Master. And for our own personal guidance and self- 
discipline, what help may we borrow from what has 
been said.^ It is remarkable how many a Christian, 
sincerely in pursuit of holiness, seems to fail and 
come short of the mark, for want of point to his en- 
deavours. The energies of the will are dissipated by 
being spread over the whole area of Christian life; 
there is no definite aim round which all efforts may 
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rally. Now might we not advantageously consult 
our own natural bias (ascertained by a serious and 
sifting self-examination) as to the form which in us 
the Life of Christ is meant to take? Perhaps the 
form is external aftivity ; we may possibly have those 
gifts of strong will and genial sympathy which, 
wherever they exist, command influence with others. 
Then let us set ourselves, as our one objeft of Chris- 
tian endeavour, to enlarge this influence and to exert 
it uniformly for Christ in the organization, adminis- 
tration, or aftive support of Charitable or Religious 
Institutions. Perhaps we are unfitted naturally for 
practical life, are students by predileflion, apt rather 
to forge thoughts in the workshop of our own mind 
than to bring them to bear forcibly upon the minds 
of others. Then it becomes suitable to surrender a 
considerable portion of time to devotional exercises ; 
to make secret communion with God and Christ 
something of a study ; and to endeavour after useful- 
ness to the Church, in the vast and varied field of 
Christian Literature. Perhaps our natural bias may 
be such that Religion must always take with us 
more or less the shape of Duty. I am not for a 
moment saying that in this case we may lawfully 
allow ourselves to regard the Gospel merely as a 
moral code, — still less, that we should not aim at 
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correfting our natural onesidedness by the devout 
study of those Evangelical Doftrines, which are the 
very lifeblood of Christian praftice. But I say that 
this habit of mind was the mould in which the piety 
of St James seem to have been cast ; and that there- 
fore modem piety may legitimately be cast into the 
same mould, and be no less acceptable to God 
through Christ, and perhaps may do no less service 
in the Church, than piety which seems to wing its 
flight into more transcendental regions. And, con- 
versely, there are those to whom the chief aspeft of 
Christianity will always be that of Privilege, and 
whose view of Religion is almost exhausted by one 
glorious, precious, invaluable word, " Grace." The 
human model of their piety is the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles ; and in the discipline of their own cha- 
racter, they will do well to keep him before them, 
and to be followers of him, as he also was of Christ. 
His form of piety is quite essential to the vitality, 
energy, and well-being of the Church; its joyousness, 
its spirit of progress and liberty, its triumph in Evan- 
gelical privileges, is as it were a quicker circulation of 
the lifeblood in the mystical Body of Christ. In a 
word; let each of us cultivate deeper communion 
with God through our risen Head according to the 
particular law (whatever it be) which God hath im- 
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pressed upon our minds. The one thing needful for 
us all is the formation of Christ's Image in our own 
souls, the cleaving to God more closely in trust and 
love, the more implicit acquiescence than hitherto in 
our Heavenly Father's will. Along whatever line of 
thought we are naturally drawn to seek this end, that 
is the line of thought for us to pursue; we are sure 
to find many hearts converging to the same great 
Centre, though it may be along other lines. To- 
wards all such hearts let us be drawn with a true and 
large Catholic sympathy. We are really looking in 
the same direftion and at the same Objeft, however 
widely our points of view may differ. Each of us by 
himself would be a very imperfeft exponent of the 
mind of the great Master. All together, we may 
represent Him somewhat more perfeftly. Let each 
see to it that he holds fast the Head by trust and 
love and adoration. And then all of us together shall 
come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfeft man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
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SERMON VI. 

PS. XLVI. 4. 
Blessed is lie that Jiath the God of Jacob for his Jielp ! 

I AM much mistaken if we are not better acquainted 
with Jacob than with any other of the Saints of old. 
This is not only because he comes before us so 
largely in his private and domestic relation, but 
because the chara6ler which there comes to view is 
so intensely human. Hear him interpreting the sign 
of his bereavement : — " It is my son's coat ; an evil 
beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without doubt 
torn in pieces." Whereupon he '* rends his clothes, 
and puts sackcloth upon his loins, and mourns for 
his son many days; and refuses to be comforted:" 
and says — *' For I will go down into the grave unto 
my son, mourning." — Call to mind that fresh and 
graceful record of the seven years he served for 
Rachel, which "seemed to him a few days, for the 

Z—2 
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love he had to her." — Or again, his decision concern- 
ing Benjamin : " My son shall not go down with 
you : for his brother is dead, and he is left alone : if 
mischief befall him, then shall ye bring down my 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave."* His affeftions 
are ever strong ; his sorrow ever excessive ; his an- 
ticipation of coming evil ever keen ; his recoUeftion 
of past mercies, ever most deep and tender. How 
does he linger over any sad passage in his own past 
history ! As with reference to the death of Rachel : — 
** And as for me, when I came from Padan, Rachel 
died by me in the land of Canaan, in the way, when 
yet there was but a little way to come unto Ephrath : 
and I buried her there, in the way to Ephrath."'... 
How does he enlarge on any circumstance of blessed- 
ness ; as when he exclaimed at the sight of Joseph, 
— " Now let me die, since I have seen thy face, be- 
cause thou art yet alive." And again, before blessing 
Joseph's two sons, — " I had not thought to see thy 
face ; and lo, GOD hath even shewed me thy seed !"' 
Jacob is intensely humatij if one may so speak. All 
his sayings seem to proceed from the same depth of 
human feeling ; and are charafterized by the same 
intensity of human emotion. There is no mistaking 

* Gen. xxxvil 23, 34, 35 : xxix. 20 : xlii. 38. 
' Gen. xlviii. 7. • Gen. xlvl 30: xlviii. u. 
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the speaker. And this vivid conception of the man, 
no one recorded circumstance in his history disturbs. 
We contemplate him with intense interest: we dis- 
course about him with no common confidence. 

But the chief thing which gives vividness to the 
portrait of Jacob is the presence of that brother who 
from the very first, stands in marked contrast with 
him. " The boys grew," (says the sacred record ;) 
" and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field : 
and Jacob was a plain man dwelling in tents." It 
follows : " And Isaac loved Esau because he did eat 
of his venison : but Rebecca loved Jacob." ^ 

Few words ! but they proceed from a mighty 
Master. Here is the chronicle of forty years of 
human life. On Esau's side, it is a period of wild 
adventure and of high animal enjoyment. A jovial 
hunter, — a careless, easy companion, — the slave of fiery 
passions, — the creature of quick and generous impulse, 
— ^will he not have grown into favour with the inha- 
bitants of the land of his sojourn, into contaft with 
whom his own restless habits must have infallibly 
brought him ? Yes, he will have learnt their ways, 
acquired their habits, attached himself at last to 
what he beheld of attraftive among them. He was 
quite a man of the world, in his peculiar oriental 
^ Gen. XXV. 27, 28. 
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way: kind, warm-hearted, easy, affeflionate, and I 
make no doubt, of most popular manners : not ham- 
pered with strong opinions: quite indifferent to 
dogma. Returning to the tents at Beersheba, after 
prolonged absence, it is not obscurely hinted that 
Esau could be even womanly in his attention3 to- 
wards his aged father; careful to gratify him in a 
small matter, and in a way which seems to belong 
rather to the tenderness of the other sex.... The very 
utmost that can be said for Esau, has now been said. 
As for Jacob, it must be freely admitted that the 
epithet applied to his brother seems rather to belong 
of right to Mm: while one fails to perceive his title 
to the description of being *' a plain man," {avBpayiro^ 
a7rXao-T09). But the explanation is obvious. "A 
cunning hunter" is the fitting praise of one who 
excels in the sports of the field : while Jacob's guile- 
lessness, — (for that is doubtless the meaning of the 
word,) — refers, not to the method by which the man 
endeavoured to accomplish his purposes and attain 
his end ; but to his single-heartedness in God's sight ; 
the sincerity of his love towards GOD; the plain 
downright childlike faith with which he clung to 
God's promises, and the guileless earnestness with 
which he coveted the Blessing which had been his 
sire's, and his sire*3 sire's before him. 
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We must attend to this feature in Jacob's cha- 
rafter: else we shall fail to judge rightly of the rest 
of the story. And, standing before some to whom 
the pi6hire which we just have drawn of Esau's habits 
will effeftually recommend itself, — (as, apart from its 
less obvious,/<3:/a/adjunfts, it reasonably may,) — I feel 
bound to invite your attention, further, to what seems 
to be implied by the declaration that Jacob was "a 
dweller in tents.'* We must recolleft the relation in 
which the chosen line stood towards Canaan, — the 
land of their sojourn. They were to be its future 
lords: and were only not put into immediate pos- 
session, because, (as the righteous Judge Himself 
declared,) "the iniquity of the Amorites was not 
yet fuU."^ All around them therefore dwelt an ido- 
latrous and an accursed race, with which they were 
clearly to have the least possible intercourse. They 
were, on the contrary, to cherish their own pure and 
precious traditions, looking beyond the present into 
a glorious future ; and through the vista of Canaan, 
(which, in the fourth generation was to belong to 
Abraham's seed,) fasten their gaze upon the Land of 
everlasting Life. 

Such had been the course of Abraham : such was 
the course of Isaac. They confessed themselves to 

^ Gen. XV. 16. 
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be but strangers and pilgrims:* and lived like men 
who seek a country. O yts I " They are not to be 
heard which feign that the old Fathers did look only 
for transitory promises." It was faith in Christ's 
most precious Blood which sustained them ; and they 
saw, — afar off, indeed, and dimly ; yet they saw, — 
" the Day of Christ, and were glad :" they beheld the 
sacrifice of His Death, and the Redemption and re- 
covery of our fallen race, which was to follow ; and 
they looked for the City which hath the twelve glo- 
rious foundations, whose maker and builder is GOD ! 
They had their daily, and their weekly rite, be sure ; 
and the priestly office was fully recognized among 
them; and they had their complex curious Ritual, 
like the Church of a later day. And we may be 
persuaded that the cunning hunter who trod in the 
steps of Nimrod and of Ishmael, made light of, while 
he turned his back upon, the ancestral worship of the 
line of Shem: — just as we may be convinced that 
the same service of the Most High was the joy and 
crown of him whose posterity afterwards called their 
dwelling-places ^*tke tents of Jacobs Nor may we 
think of Jacob as dwelling solitary, because he will 
have been a feeder of sheep, and because he dwelt 
at home. For upwards of a hundred years, Noah, 
1 Heb. xi. 13. 
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Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, 
Nahor, and Terah, were all alive together: — such a 
College of Saints as the world had never beheld be- 
fore, and will never behold again ; and although all 
these were now dead, yet with their descendants must 
have survived a school of sacred learning, in which 
Jacob may well have become a great proficient. For 
nineteen years he will have held dire£l intercourse 
with Eber, — who for upwards of two hundred and 
fifty years had dwelt with Noah. Isaac himself was 
able to transmit to Jacob the traditional lore which 
for fifty long years he had derived from the very lips 
of Shem, — a man who had known the World before 
the Flood. Is it possible to recolleft all this, and 
not to behold in the statement that Jacob, — (single- 
hearted and guileless towards GOD,) — eschewed the 
roving life of Esau, — Can we, I ask, overlook in this, 
the implied revelation of days spent in holy thought, 
and in earnest prayer?... Add to it all the solemn 
circumstance that a prophecy had been delivered to 
his Mother from the very mouth of GOD, that " the 
elder should serve the younger;" and there is no 
room for surprise at the disclosure made in Holy 
Writ concerning the Mother's abiding partiality for 
her younger son. A voice from the ancient Patri- 
archal hearth of Beersheba declares that " Isaac loved 
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Esau, because he did eat of his venison : but," (it is 
^dd^d)—'* Rebekah loved Jacob T 

The Divine^ Oracle which she had received when 
" she went to inquire of the Lord," must ever occupy 
a prominent place in our meditations on the character 
of Jacob. The Mother '' went to inquire ;" (meaning 
that she repaired to that holy place where GOD was 
wont to communicate with men, — as afterwards in 
the Tabernacle, and later in the Temple); and she 
received for answer, that she bore within herself two 
nations, and should give birth to two manner of 
people : " and the one people shall be stronger than 
the other people ; and the elder shall serve the 
younger."^ The voice of GoD had long before limited 
Messiah to the descendants of Abraham : the finger 
of God now pointed out Jacob, — albeit the younger 
son, — as the destined inheritor of the blessing. Such 
was the secret over which his Mother brooded with all 
a Mother's earnestness : the secret which she will 
have instilled into his youthful mind, teaching him 
to regard it as the main obje6l of his desire. How 
God would ever give accomplishment to the word 
He had spoken, Jacob saw not; for the Birthright 
was another's. At last, on a day, Esau comes in 
from the field faint from hunting. ** There was a 

^ Gen. XX. 23. 
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famine in the land."^ Jacob had prepared for him- 
self pottage. "And Esau said 'to Jacob, Feed me, 
I pray thee, with that red red," — (the evidence of 
his impatience surviving to this hour on the impe- 
rishable page ; and the colour of the pottage which 
moved his appetite so strongly, being for ever re- 
flefted in his very name:) — " feed me, for I am faint." 
— "Sell me this day thy birthright," replied the 
other: the secret longing of his soul rising up in- 
stantly to his lips, and finding spontaneous expres- 
sion...." And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point 
to die :" (surely he magnified his need !) " and what 
profit shall this birthright do to me.**" (surely therein 
he despised his birthright !)..." Swear to me this day," 
was the impatient rejoinder. "And Esau sware unto 
him: and he sold his birthright unto Jacob. Then 
Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentiles ; and 
he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his 
way:"' — the way of the profane man and the for- 
nicator!' 

My brethren, — There is a moment in the life of 
most men, a turning point, which is decisive of the 
history and the character. No one knows what the 
a6l may be which is fraught with such tremendous 

^ Gen. xxvi. i. ' Gen. xxv. 2^34. 

* Heb. xii. 16. 
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consequences. It may be a very contemptible aft, — 
vile as the coveting " a morsel of meat ;" and yet it 
may be fatal and final. From that moment, the 
charafter declines, and the path is downward ; and 
the remote consequences of the aft, — ^what eye shall 
presume to foresee? It may be irregular, scarcely 
perceptible progress, like the darkening of the days 
in winter : but it is certain. Thus was it in the case 
before us. Behold those two brothers in the tent, and 
witness the insignificant transaftion to all appearance 
in which they are engaged. We know what it led to, 
in their own persons. The feud between Esau and 
Jacob was never healed ; not even when long years 
had rolled by, — for the children of Israel, Jacob's 
descendants, on their return from Egypt, were threat- 
ened with the sword if they dared to pass through 
Edom's border.* At the Babylonish captivity, Edom 
stood by rejoicing.' The two races were for ever at 
enmity. Behold, at last, Herod the Idumean, (that 
is, the Edomite,) confronting Jacob's great descend- 
ant, our Incarnate Lord, and aggravating the bitter- 
ness of His Cross and Passion!... See to what a height 
of sin the gratification of one lust had led ! Shall it 
not make us tremble for ourselves, lest we should 
ever fall under the like condemnation with Esau ? 

* Numb. XX. 14 — II. • Ps. cxxxvii. 7. Obad. v. 10— -14. 
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Meanwhile, the secret is kept close. The Blessing 
has not yet been bestowed, though the Birthright has 
been parted with : and, mark you, Jacob is contented 
to wait on, for forty-five years without it At last, 
when Isaac has attained the age at which his brother 
Ishmael died,* — sick and anticipating his own end, 
Isaac proposes to make a formal conveyance to Esau 
of the Blessing which had descended through Abra- 
ham, from God. We all remember the circumstances 
of dignity with which that patriarchal aft was in- 
vested. The eldest son, clad in his perfumed priestly 
robes, having given his Father food, together with 
Bread and Wine, knelt down to receive by imposition 
of hands, the prevailing Benediction. We all re- 
member too the eagerness with which the partial 
Mother contrives how Jacob shall supplant Esau* 
This last has gone to the field in all the self-con- 
fidence which characterizes sin. He makes no con- 
fession of his past aft. He thinks he shall speed in 
his hunting, and flatters himself with the prospeft of 
speedily enjoying the Blessing, although he is well 
aware that he has long since forfeited his right to it. 
Meantime, the robes are put on Jacob, — not by any 
means reluftant, yet terror-stricken at what he is di- 

^ Viz. 137 years, — which was also the age of Levi, of Amram, and 
of Abraham at the time of Sarah's death. 
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refted by his Mother to do. The singular details 
of the deception, no heart can ever forget ; and the 
circumstantial untruth which Jacob told, when ques- 
tioned by his perplexed parent; as well as the un- 
doubting, hearty, glorious benediftion which followed. 
Taking occasion from the fragrance of the myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia in which the goodly raiment had 
been laid up,' — "See," (cried the Patriarch,) "the 
smell of my son is as the smell of a field which the 
Lord hath blessed. Therefore, GoD give thee of the 
dew of Heaven, and the fatness of the Earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine. Let people serve thee, 
and nations bow down to thee. Be lord over thy 
brethren, and let thy mother's sons bow down to 
thee. Cursed be every one that curseth thee, and 
blessed be he that blesseth thee."' 

I am not concerned to defend Jacob's share in 
this transaftion. It cannot be right to tell an untruth. 
It must be wrong for a son to deceive his Father. 
But I very boldly assert this^ that God's Saints of 
old time do not come before us in the Bible for our 
judicial sentence. Those whom GOD approves, are 
there for our admiration : those whom GOD reje6ls, 

* Compare the following places r—Ex. xxx. 23, 14, 30. Lev. viii. 30. 
Ps. xlv. 8. 

' Gen. xxvii. 27 — 9. 
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are there for us also to condemn. Now, the fa6l that 
Jacob, a fugitive from his Father's house, is straight- 
way blessed with a vision of Angels, — and with the 
assurance of GOD*S favour and proteftion, — (" Behold, 
I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land : 
for I will not leave thee until I have done that which 
I have spoken to thee of"*) : — this, I say, proves that 
Jacob's charafter was of the kind which GOD likes : 
while the subsequent rejeftion of Esau as clearly 
establishes the fa6l that he was in God's sight hateful. 
Twenty long years are spent in Padan Aram, and 
the Divine promise is renewed : — " Return unto the 
land of thy fathers and of thy kindred, and I will be 
with thee.'" And on Jacob's return, two bright com- 
panies of God's Host, — two glittering bands of Angel 
warriors, again meet him.* From this point you must 
reason backwards, if you would form a true estimate 
of Jacob. You will perhaps see some extenuation of 
his conduft in the fa6l that he had a6led in obedience 
to his Mother's repeated and earnest commands : 
(''Upon me be thy curse, my son, only obey my 
voice !") You will consider the stimulus supplied by 
the famous prophecy which had gone before. You 
will note the low esteem in which Esau held his 

^ Gen. xxviii. 15. * Gen. xxxi. 3. ^ Gen. xxxii. 12. 
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Birthright ; and consider that when it had once be- 
come Jacob's, Esau had no longer any title to the 
Blessing. Further, you will note that Jacob and 
Rebekah too were severely punished for their un- 
doubted fault. He, a forlorn exile, whom the drought 
consumed by day and the frost by night, duped and 
ill-treated by Laban, for twenty long years ; after- 
wards, punished severely in his children ; constrained 
at last to exclaim that " the days of the years of his 
pilgrimage had been few and evil:"* — Jacob, I say, 
from first to last felt the chastening Hand of GOD. 
As for the fond Mother, she, instead of the "few 
days" of absence which she contemplated, was destined 
never to behold th*e face of that beloved son again. 
She lived, she died, weary of her life because of the 
idolatrous daughters of Heth, whom Esau had mar- 
ried.' On behalf of both Mother and son, we shall be 
careful to remember that Truth is emphatically a 
Gospel Grace : that the men of that age walked by 
a feebler light, and set before themselves a less lofty 
standard, than was afterwards proposed to a re- 
deemed race: that " Grace and Truth came by jESUS 
Christ:" that ''the Spirit of Truth'' had not as yet 
been given.' 

^ Gen. xxxi. 40, 41 : xlvii. 9. • (Jen. xxvii. 44, 46. 

' S. John i. 17: xvi. 13. 
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But the main thing remains yet unspoken. The clue 
to the Divine favour which attended Jacob, is to be 
found in his earnest piety, — his unmistakable zeal for 
GOD*S honour and glory ; — his burning faith in GOD*S 
promises, and his passionate desire to inherit them. 
The secret of his blessedness lay in thisy that he had 
from the first given his heart unreservedly to GOD. 
Nothing knew he, of that vile indifferentism which is 
the plague-spot of these last days. Nothing knew he 
of the fashionable lukewarmness in the things of GOD. 
Witness his mysterious struggle at Jabbok with the 
Angel : and that bold rejoinder of his, when the other 
said, "Let me go, for the day breaketh:" — witness, I 
say, his determined answer, — " I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me!"^ He was a profoundly reli- 
gious charafter; — the fear and the love of GoD, and 
an habitual sense of dependence on Him for pro- 
teftion, as well as a constant reference of every bless- 
ing, every trial to Hiniy — finding constant expression 
in Jacob's life and conduft. Take his very striving 
for the Birthright, — his patient waiting for the Bless- 
ing: and consider its real nature. Does any one 
suppose it was at all akin to the lust of wealth and 
power which might be inferred from a similar aft 
in these days.? GOD forbid! Full well Jacob knew 

^ Gen. xxxii. 26. 

9 
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that the Blessing which he coveted was spiritual, and 
the inheritance which GOD had promised to his Fa- 
ther, was heavenly. God therefore was the thing that 
he longed for throughout. He walked as seeing Him 
who is invisible; and did not consider that GOD's 
promise had failed, 'though for twenty long years he 
was an afflifted exile: for thirty-three years more a 
sorrowful pilgrim : though he bowed down before his 
brother, calling him *Lord;' and though he finally 
ended his days in Egypt, far from the Land of Pro- 
mise and the grave of his fathers.... The whole man 
comes out strikingly in his prayer to GoD in a mo- 
ment of deepest anxiety and alarm : — *' O GOD of 
my Father Abraham, and GOD of my Father Isaac ; — 
the Lord which saidst unto me. Return unto thy 
country, and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with 
thee : — I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, 
and of all the truth which thou hast showed unto thy 
servant ; for with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and 
now I am become two bands. Deliver me, I pray thee, 
from the hand of my brother, from the hand of Esau ; 
for I fear him: lest he will come and smite me, and 
the Mother with the children. And Thou saidst, — I 
will surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the 
sand of the sea, which cannot be numbered for 
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multitude." ^.. Or again, call to mind any of Jacob's 
casual sayings, and the piety of his diposition comes 
unmistakably to view. When, for instance, Esau met 
him on his return from Paran, and asked, — " Who are 
those with thee.^" "The Children wAick God hath 
graciously given thy servant," — replied the other. 
Presently, Esau inquires the meaning of the droves 
he had met ; and on learning that they were intended 
as a present, — " / have enough, my brother^' (he said) : 
*' Keep that tfwu hast unto thyself'' To which, Jacob 
makes answer, — " Take, I pray thee, my blessing that 
is brought to thee : because GoD hath dealt graciously 
with mey,,. Even when he blesses the two sons of 
Joseph, it is not without a gush of grateful recollec- 
tion for past mercies : — '* GOD, before whom my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, — the GOD 
which fed me all my life long unto this day: the 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil, — bless the 
lads!"... Nay, behold the dying Saint mapping out 
prophetically the Land of Canaan among the heads of 
the future tribes who stood about his bed; and notice 
how, after the blessing of his seventh son, he pauses 
to exclaim, — as if gathering up the spirit of his whole 
life into a single strong cry, — " I have waited for Thy 
Salvation, O Lord!" 

^ Gen. xxxii. 9—12. 

9—2 
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Such then was the disposition which GoD disci- 
plined, — the heart which, throughout the days of the 
years of its pilgrimage, GOD fashioned by suffering, 

until it was prepared to enter into glory "Blessed 

is he that hath the GoD of Jacob for his help!" 

For we are not to suppose, for an instant, that 
the outline of Jacob's a6lual life corresponded with 
the pattern or image in the Divine mind Full, in 
the sight of GoD, must ever be, riot only what we 
are, but also what we might have been, had we made 
a different use of our opportunities; availed ourselves 
to better purpose of His checks and His warnings, 
and the guidance of His good Spirit. We behold 
in the eventful life of Jacob, a Hand more than 
human, over-ruling and controlling, — ^yet not inter- 
fering nor constraining. Those mighty Fingers move 
in the outer circle of causation, — a region far above, 
out of our sight. We give it the name of 'Providence ;' 
but it is in truth a region without a name, pervaded 
only by GOD*S inscrutable Will. And there, the 
eagerness for the Birth-right, — because it sprung 
from a pure and lofty motive, — was suffered to result 
in fruition : and yet, because the Blessing was not 
obtained without a large admixture of the dross of 
sin, the man was made to go heavily all the days of 
the years of his life. He had deliberately made choice 
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of God's Service; and so, GOD was not ashamed 
to be called /its GOD. And yet, for his craft towards 
his aged and dim-sighted Sire, he was punished with 
craft from Laban, and in his age with treacherous 
impiety from his sons. T/iat forcible appropriation 
to himself of the Promises, — (which GoD would doubt- 
less have given him in another, and an innocent 
way, had he waited the LORD'S leisure,) — met with 
its own appropriate reward. ''A Syrian ready to 
perish," how did he begin and end his days an exile 
from the Land which was the type of his heavenly 
inheritance ! Strong, only because he had taken 
the Lord for his strength : — happy, only in that he 
.waited for the LORD'S salvation ! 

It is time to make an end. — Second to nothing in 
Jacob's life, for interest, dignity and wonder, is 
Jacob's deathbed : wherein the destinies of a people, 
and the rudiments of Heaven itself, are touchingly 
mixed up with circumstantial details concerning the 
things of earth, "I am to be gathered unto my 
people," — (such are his last recorded words :) " Bury 
me with my Fathers in the cave that is in the field of 
Ephron the Hittite : in the cave that is in the field 
of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the land 
of Canaan, which Abraham bought with the field 
of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a burying- 
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place. There they buried Abraham, and Sarah his 
wife; there they buried Isaac, and Rebekah his 
wife; and there I buried Leah. The purchase 
of the field and of the cave that is therein was from 
the children of Heth." * . . . Side by side with this, is 
many a mysterious image of the things which should 
be hereafter: as the striking anticipation of the 
Death and Resurreftion of Christ, shadowed forth 
by One that '* couched as a Lion :" and the inquiry, 
"Who shall rouse Him up.^" — How startlingly mi- 
nute again is that vision of One "binding His foal 
unto the Vine, and His ass's colt unto the choice 
Vine"! — And how solemnly is Christ's Passion 
shadowed forth in that image of One who " washed 
His garments in the blood of grapes'^ ! . . . . Doubtless 
it is somewhat thus that Heaven itself opens to 

the eyes of God's dying Saints ! The various 

dispensations of His Providence, — ^bruised affeftions, 
disappointed desires, constancy exposed to a life- 
long trial : — these are the instruments which GOD 
employs for Man's discipline; and finally, for his 
perfeftion. Darkened hopes, and withdrawn supports, 
and, again, spiritual consolations and assurances of 
God[s mercy and favour ; — ^by all such methods He 
is for ever drawing us unto Himself, preparing us 
* Gen. idix. 29— 52* 
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to become the heirs of Glory O thou, whoever 

hearest me, — try to realise this more in thyself! 
See God more about thine own path : learn to recog- 
nise Him more in the events of every passing day : 
walk more as seeing Him who is invisible : submit to 
be fashioned by Him who shapes thy life after the 
counsel of His perfeft Will ! 

We have a childish way of talking about Heaven 
as "the place which good men go to,"^ — and the like,— 
which carries with it no obscure intimation that we 
entertain a less than childish, — even a beggarly appre- 
hension of the things of GOD. Hear an Apostle dis- 
coursing of Heaven, or rather, of that which alone 
makes Heaven an object of desire, viz. the Life 
in Glory. "Lay hold," he says, — ^^ Lay hold on 
Eternal Life." He speaks of it as something which 
in a real sense, is to be apprehended now, " This is 
Life Eternal," (saith our SAVIOUR,) "to know Thee 
the only true GOD, and jESUS Christ whom Thou 
hast sent."... There is no one image or expression 
in Scripture which countenances the belief that from 
a life of carelessness, coldness, hypocrisy, — joined 
to the show of a fair outward moral life, much less 
from a life of profaneness, impurity, unbelief, self- 
indulgence, sloth, — there is any exit into the bowers 
of Bliss. And the heart of man knows it ; and so, 
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— ever and anon, as the ages of the World roll by, — 
a hoarse Voice is heard, stipulating that at least 
the pains of Hell shall not be for ever. Death, if 
you will, (says the Voice :) yes, — the second Death : 
but not Death eternal ! And the pent-up groan of 
a sinful world murmurs low applause. — So is it in 
our own day, — so is it at this very hour. O do 
not ye, — O beware lest ye, — by private word or public 
a6l, swell that accursed Voice, — a Voice suggested 
by the Father of lies, who dared say to our first 
mother, and through Iter to tis, — " Ye shall fiot surely 
die." 

There is a mystery in unrepented, unforgiven sin, 
which contradifts the whole nature of GOD : and 
to suppose that a greater or less amount of mere 
human suffering can ever expiate it, is to suppose 
that Eternity can be measured off by Time. Nay, 
it is to insult the mercies of the Eternal, so to speak ; 
as if He could do at the end of an age what He 
refuses to do nozv. And what, (let me ask,) — ^What 
is to become of Everlasting Life, if Everlasting Death 
is discovered to be a Dream .^.. But I turn from this 
whole speculation, — awful and beyond us as it is, — 
with disgust and abhorrence. The whole tenor of 
Holy Scripture is against such dreams. Every utter- 
ance of the Spirit is an invitation to take far higher 
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ground. *' Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ." 
" Be ye holy, for I am holy." " Be ye also perfeSl^ 
"He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Me, shall never die!" "Come unto Me, all 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh 
you."... The life to come must begin now. If we 
would sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the Kingdom of CHRIST, we must, on Earth, make 
Him our GOD, who is not ashamed to be called 
theirs. We must walk as Jacob walked : submis- 
sive to the same Heavenly discipline ; and in 
constant dependence on the same Heavenly will ; 
and in hearty Faith, as partakers in the same pro- 
mises, and heirs with him of the same Heavenly 
inheritance. "Blessed," of a truth, in that hour 
when flesh and heart faileth, — "Blessed is he that 
hath the GOD of Jacob for his help !" 
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St LaKE vii. 48 — 50. 
And He said unto heVy Thy sins are forgiven. And 
they that sat at meat with Him began to say 
within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins 
also? And He said unto the woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee ; go in peace. 

These words close the history of that deeply touch- 
ing scene at the house of Simon the Pharisee, where 
Jesus sat as a guest, when the sinful woman from 
the city came in with the alabaster box of oint- 
ment, and anointed His feet. My obje6l is not to 
dwell on the details of the history, but rather to point 
out the remarkable contrast of thought and feeling 
manifested towards the Penitent by the different per- 
sons present. The persons are, Simon the Pharisee, 
the company assembled at his house, our Lord, and 
the special objedl of their common interest, the peni- 
tent woman. She had entered the guest-chamber 
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under a strong impulse, pursued with the agony of 
her remorse, and laying hold with intense eagerness 
on the hope of peace that had dawned upon her, 
lavish in her love, stooping to any abasement which 
her public self-condemnation might incur, anxious 
to make the costliest sacrifice, if only relief could be 
obtained for the sore anguish lying at her heart. 
Hence the pouring the precious ointment on our 
Lord, the continuing to wash His feet with tears, 
and kiss them, and wipe them with her hair. 

Though a striking instance, she was but one 
among many of the multitudes of true penitents, 
whom the grace of God has drawn to Himself, their 
souls absorbed in the one intense craving for mercy. 
The point to be observed regarding her, is the man- 
ner in which she was received, the thoughts ex- 
pressed at the sight of her, and our Lord*s condufl 
towards her. As the poor sinner passed under 
Simon's eye, a cold disregard and silent negleft 
was visible in his countenance. He presided at the 
feast with the same zest, talked as blithely on its 
passing topics, and preserved the same exclusive at- 
tention to the decorum of his state and position, 
equally as though this penitent woman had never 
emerged from her haunts of sin, and startled the 
festive company with her wild enthusiasm of despair 
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and love. It was precisely the same to Simon the 
Pharisee, whether she continued to ply her impure 
trade in the purlieus of the city, sinking daily more 
and more deeply into the hopeless misery which such 
a life involves, or whether she made the immense 
effort which it must have cost to break away from 
the bondage which had once enthralled her, and, in 
spite of the ridicule and reckless scorn of her com- 
panions, rush wildly forth into the face of day, into 
the light of purity, to implore peace and restoration 
of life, — the same to him, undisturbed and imperturb- 
able in the pride of his caste, and in the cold nar- 
rowness of his conventional self-righteousness. Simon 
is the type of all true Pharisees, and his judgement in 
this case represents the opinions of no insignificant 
portion of society sharing a like traditionary creed. 

The assembled company were looking on with 
amazement at the condu6l of our Lord towards the 
penitent woman. His allowing her to approach so 
near to Him, to touch Him, to kiss His feet ; to re- 
main clinging to Him ; His look, His words of ten- 
derness, not merely His absolving her, but all that 
had passed before, startled them ; for when they say 
within themselves, "Who is this that forgiveth sins 
alsoT — the absolution was evidently an additional, 
not the sole, cause of their wonder. Strange, that He 
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should so demean Himself, so notice her, so allow her 
familiarities, her appeals of love, so meet her with 
kindness and encouragement ; but stranger far, the 
very height of perplexity, that He should " forgive 
her sins." These persons could not see the meaning 
of the love that wins souls, nor recognise its effeft 
upon the heart of the sinner. They distrusted efforts 
to reclaim the outcast. They feared degradation from 
intercourse with the degraded. Moreover their eyes 
were blinded, so that they could not discern God there 
present. In that Voice which at the very moment 
was shedding peace within the soul of the penitent 
woman, and re-creating her unto newness of life, they 
had not ears to hear more than the voice of man. 
Nor could they see the possibility of sin being entirely 
put away on earth. Only they shewed a wondering 
mind, questioning, who He was who assumed such 
authority. These men were the exponents of the 
feelings of a great mass of society, before whom 
miracles of redeeming love are being continually 
wrought, but are dimly, if at all, apprehended. 

Amidst these manifestations of human scorn and 
blindness sat calmly the mysterious stranger Guest, 
Who had attracted to Himself the whole atten- 
tion, and wondering gaze of the company. He 
was there revealing the thoughts which, contrary to 
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the thoughts of men, prevail in Heaven towards the 
Penitent, and which He had come on earth in the 
very substance of man's own nature, and in man's 
own voice, to manifest to the world. 

Twice in the history of mankind God has person- 
ally and openly revealed Himself on earth, to shew 
what otherwise could never have been imagined, what 
no mere words of revelation would ever have availed 
to depift, the feelings of the Heart of God towards 
the Penitent Once in the beginning, after the first a£ls 
of sin. He appeared for this purpose. What a sooth- 
ing relief it must have been to the terrified consciences 
of the first transgressors, that not a mere voice of 
hope, instinftively springing within their own souls, 
was stirred, not merely a prophet's voice spoke, nor 
even an angel, nor an archangel, but God Himself, 
the Almighty, appeared and spoke and reasoned and 
pleaded with the sinner; and Himself, as the sinner 
turned to Him, sealed the hope of his forgiveness. 
What to Adam and Cain must have been the revival 
of hope, the sense of consolation in the assurances 
thus given, first to Adam, "Thou, thy seed, shalt 
bruise the serpent's head^;" and afterwards to Cain, 
" If thou doest not well, sin," i. e, the sin-offering, 
**lieth at the doorl" 

* Gen. iil 15. * Gen. iv. 7. 

10 
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These, the earliest, the primeval manifestations 
of God, were intended to leave, and surely must 
have left, a profound impression on the minds of the 
faithful during all the earlier ages, enabling them to 
look beyond this visible world, to see through it, to 
see the mind of God, to hear the voice of God, to 
understand what hope of reconciliation awaited the 
Penitent in His Presence. When afterwards, accord- 
ing to the merciful provisions of the Mosaic covenant, 
the Israelite stood at the door of the Temple with 
his vi6lim to be offered, his hands on its head con- 
fessing his sins, and acknowledging his own desert 
of death, but pleading the promise of acceptance 
through the death of the viftim offered in his stead, 
— ^he could look through the veil of these outward 
ordinances, and beyond the ministering Priesthood, 
and see by faith the very Presence of God, as He 
appeared to his forefathers, and in this vision dis- 
cern his true ground of hope. The manifestation 
of God Himself formed the background of the mys- 
terious ministrations of mercy, which his outward 
eye beheld. Behind the screen of the visible service, 
in which men alone were seen employed, the God of 
his fathers still appeared to the Penitent, as the one 
sure stay of hope, and source of joy, thus freshly 
awakened in his soul as he there sought for restored 
life. The voices of the prophets continued to per- 
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petuate the meaning of the priestly service of the 
Temple, and kept before the Penitent's mind the truth 
of the assurance which their old traditions taught. 
Similar words to these of Isaiah echoed through all 
the prophetical utterances ; " I, even I," (the living 
God, the personal Jehovah, speaking through the 
prophet,) **am He that blotteth out thy transgressions 
•for Mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins^" 

The second time that God appeared for this pur- 
pose was in His Incarnation, the manifestation of 
God in the flesh, when the same truth was revealed 
again, only now with wondrously increased fulness, 
and in unspeakably more touching forms. 

There; were manifestly two main influences at 
work in that great moving of the souls of men, which 
heaved to and fro, like the waters of the great deep, 
around Jesus Christ. The great gatherings, such, 
^.^., as that of the many thousands who thronged 
after Him into the wilderness listening to His words, 
whom He fed, who would have made Him a King, 
who afterwards passed round to the other side of the 
lake to anticipate His coming, when He had hidden 
Himself from them; these were the representatives 
of a profound stirring of hearts throughout the whole 
land. Men were roused by the new teaching, by the 

1 Isai. xliii. 25. 

10 — 2 
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appeal to a higher sense of humanity, by the beauty, 
the holiness, the love, the greatness, the authority, 
such as never before had been seen in human form, 
a manifestation so unearthly, and yet so true to the 
instinftive cravings of man's nature. They were 
won by the hopes which were held out to them of 
the new kingdom, and the higher destiny opening 
before mankind in the " regeneration, when the Son 
of Man shall sit upon the throne of His glory ^" 

It was a public movement involving a great 
revolution of thought and hope in the minds of the 
people; even "the common people heard Him 
gladly^'' 

But there was a more secret and inner move- 
ment stirred, in a smaller circle indeed, but one of 
yet profounder sensations, and far more powerful 
energies, among those who were "weary and heavy 
laden" with the burden of life, and hopelessly sink- 
ing under the overwhelming consciousness of sin. 
Such e.g. was the man, out of whom the legion of 
devils was cast; and again the blind man, who was 
charged to take heed, lest "a worse thing come upon" 
him ; and Mary Magdalene, who, rescued from the 
grasp of Satan, gave herself and her substance to 
minister to the glory of her Deliverer. 

1 S. Matt xix. 28. « S. Mark xiu 37. 
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Our Lord had laid His spell on these sufferers, 
who were drawn by a power now for the first time 
afling on their hearts, and which they felt to be 
full of a rest and hope unknown before. 

It has fallen to my lot to speak of God, and 
especially God in Christ, as the hope and joy of 
the Penitent. It is in the workings of His grace 
on this inner circle of disciples, that the truth which 
I have undertaken to uphold, is specially brought 
out to view. There is through His grace a com- 
munion of God with the soul on which this restored 
life depends; and in the secret revelations of His 
Spirit a new world of thought and feeling opens be- 
fore the mind of the Penitent, leading him to a true 
and stedfast peace. Let us consider some of the 
saving influences which are thus operating as the true 
grounds of hope and joy. 

I. God alone can impress upon the soul a full 
sense of its sinfulness. The true consciousness of 
sinfulness arises only from a knowledge of the true 
standard from which the soul has fallen. It is the 
sight — ^the consciousness of the purer, holier life, that 
draws out the sense of degradation, and inward 
loathing. This consciousness arises, as the perception 
grows of a higher standard of humanity, and of God's 
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rightful claims on human life. It must therefore 
depend on the measure of true life set before the 
soul; the truer the perception of holiness, the deeper 
the consciousness of sin. But the true standard of 
man's holiness, and so the true measure of man's 
guilt, cannot be known except through Christ. Con- 
trast the charafter of the repentance, which was stirred 
even around S. John the Baptist. The people thronged 
to hear him, confessing their sins. But what was the 
standard of life, which it was then possible to set 
before them "i '* He that hath two coats, let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise." " Then came also pub- 
licans to be baptized, and said unto him, Master, 
what shall we do.^ And he said unto them, Exafl 
no more than that which is appointed you. And 
the soldiers likewise demanded of Him, saying, And 
what shall we do? And he said unto them, Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and 
be content with your wages*." 

Such was the standard of human life, which at 
that time the Prophet could put before men. And 
it did stir penitent souls to ask of him guidance 
in the way of peace. But what a far higher standard 
arose before men's minds, when Jesus lived and spoke! 

1 S. Lukeiii, 11—14. 
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It was the bringing a new light into the darkness, 
awakening a new world of the most powerful con- 
viftions, before which the conscience arose with a 
self-condemnation that could not rest, till it had 
poured itself forth in confession, in tears, in cries for 
mercy at the feet of Jesus. Now the very founda- 
tions of a saving repentance rest on this true per- 
ception of the sin, which burdens and endangers the 
soul's life. Nor can the Penitent venture to trust, 
that life or joy can ever be restored, if still left in 
darkness as to his real danger. 

2. Again, our Lord satisfied that longing for 
the true searching of its real state, which lies deep 
in a sincere penitent's soul. A true penitent does 
not desire palliations of his offences, the ascribing 
his sins, ^.^., to unfortunate circumstances, or to 
excusable infirmity, or mere natural temperament, 
or the ardour of youth; or the attempt to justify 
them by the usages and allowances of society. Such 
treatment only throws back the Penitent upon him- 
self, leaving him still unsatisfied and desponding. 
The unrest is caused by the soul's longing for 
truth, even to its own greater condemnation. ' Tell 
me all the depth of my fall. Hide nothing from 
me, hide me not from myself, now that the conviftion 
that I am fallen, has broken in upon me. Let me 
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know the worst/ It is the desire that the cleansing 
of conscience which has cost so much should be 
done thoroughly. There is a feeling in the case of 
bodily illness, that the only relief or cure lies in the 
eradication of the whole diseased part. A similar 
instinft is aroused in the consciousness of the soul's 
sickness; it cannot rest until it feels, that the full 
light has shined into every part, and left no secret 
sore untouched. Closely connefted moreover with 
this feeling is the longing felt by the Penitent not 
to appear in false colours, to appear true at least 
before One Who can know him truly, before Whom 
nothing can be hid ; that at least in one eye he may 
feel himself real and honest. To be able to say, 
* There is One Who knows me as I truly am,' is to 
a true penitent unspeakable rest. This relief is felt 
in confession to a fellow-creature. He has made 
another partner of the secret which is burdening 
his soul. He does not walk altogether as a hypo- 
crite among men, if but one knows the hidden truth. 
But the knowledge of the full extent of the fall, 
of the full truth of the sinner's sinful state, can 
be revealed only to God, Who searcheth the heart. 
The full rest therefore of being seen and known in 
the full and simple reality of one's aftual state, is 
possible only as one stands thus exposed before God. 
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3. Again, it is God, and He alone, who can give 
the hope of restoration. And it is this which lies 
beneath the deep craving, such as stirred the penitent 
who clung to our Saviour's feet. There is in the 
Penitent's soul the instinflive conviftion, that peace 
can be had only in the soul's renewal. The mere 
sense of forgiveness without a change, or the idea 
of a change, without a trust that the change may 
be adequate to the soul's conception, cannot satisfy. 
To become pure is the craving of one who groans 
over his impurity, not merely to be forgiven his re- 
peated afts of sin. To acquire the power of self- 
denial is the longing of the intemperate, not merely 
to obtain repeated absolution for repeated falls. To 
have the simplicity of truth, and the courage to be 
open, is the aspiration of one who stands over- 
whelmed with shame at repeated falsehood, not mere- 
ly a trust that the past may be forgotten. To be 
able to love God, not merely to mourn over His 
coldness, though this too is a great gift of .God ; to 
be able to pray fervently and stedfastly, not merely 
to sorrow at feebleness and continual wanderings ; to 
become transformed into a reverent, devout, recoUefted 
spirit, not merely to recall with shame the irreverence 
and profanations of past heedless days, — such con- 
versions manifestly are alone able to satisfy the Pe- 
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nitent's awakened earnestness. But it is in God 
alone that such restoration can be found. Such re- 
newing grace was found in contaft with the holiness 
of Christ. It had a power of imparting itself. It 
opened within the soul of the penitent a conscious- 
ness of the infinite possibilities of the life of renewed 
humanity. Consider the case of Zacchaeus. He was, 
if like other publicans, a hard man. He was habi- 
tuated to dishonourable gains, to disregard the laws 
of benevolence, and devoid of pity for the poor. But 
the approach of Christ to his house and to himself 
opened a new world of thought, and caused a com- 
plete revolution of ideas. It struck the spark of fire 
within him, and kindled in him higher, nobler views 
of life; and in the change that passed within his soul 
new energies of self-sacrifice and love awoke. A 
sense of newly-found joy animated the words in which 
he expressed his resolve to dedicate his substance 
to the glory of God, and the good of his fellow- 
creatures. " Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 
give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from 
any man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold\" 

4. Again, God, and God alone, can make a per- 
feftly fair allowance for the weaknesses which induced 

1 S. Luke xix. 8. 
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the hated sin, and the strength of the temptations 
which drew out the fatal tendencies. Though there 
is in the soul of the Penitent a desire to be judged 
with striftness and even severity, there is a longing 
also for equity, a deep and true consciousness that to 
acknowledge what good there may yet be lingering 
within, or to allow for one's difficulties and the 
strength of adverse circumstances, is due to our na- 
ture's highest instinfls. There is a large noble way 
of regarding sin, and there is a narrow view of it. A 
different aspeft of sin presents itself to one who has 
experienced and calmly estimated its power at work 
within himself under the influence of exciting causes, 
and who knows the weakness and possible self-deceit 
of the human heart; or on the other hand, to one 
who judges by mere sentiment, or with a fiftitious 
scrupulousness, or a supposed righteous austerity; or 
worse still, in ignorance of his own heart. 

The purer the man who has stood the test of 
long struggling with sin, the more large and free and 
considerate will be his judgments, the more able 
to enter into, and allow for, all that may be truly 
set against another's guilt, or pleaded in its palliation. 
To look calmly at the sin, to weigh its hatefulness, 
not so much with the thought to condemn, but to 
heal, as a thing which, alas ! is common to man, and 
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must be met and mastered by patient, tender, for- 
giving gentleness — ^this is to be in harmony with 
the mind of Christ. How surely does such a spirit 
mark His dealing with all who penitently approached 
Him. How calmly, how unupbraidingly, with what 
simplicity, with what readiness to forget, to bur>' 
the past, with what quick eagerness to save rather 
than to repel ; to raise and console and assure, rather 
than lay the lightest weight of discouragement whicli 
might tend to break the bruised reed! 

5. Again, God and He alone can give a perfeft 
sympathy. A peculiar sense of loneliness besets the 
penitent who has deeply sinned. There is in him 
the feeling that none can be so bad as himself, that 
if only others knew what he was, they would shun 
him ; that because of his greater sinfulness none can 
ever understand what he feels, or imagine half the 
evil that continually is at work within him. Even kind- 
ness is thought to be unreal, and with reluftance 
accepted, because it is thought to be given only 
on an untrue supposition ; and sympathy thus offered 
appears to be merely external, neither are the secret 
springs of the soul touched by it. 

But there can be no such drawbacks in the per- 
fe£l sympathy of Christ. He has penetrated the 
depths of human iniquity, felt all its weight, and 
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suffered from its malice, and yet with all this know- 
ledge, and after all these sufferings, loved the sinful 
race so well, as to become for its sake " obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross." He must surely 
feel for us and with us, if He could so. stoop and so 
endure to suffer for us. We cannot doubt, that as 
He permitted the woman from the city to cling to 
Him in the presence of that company, while He 
knew the sin which was in her soul, and all her 
past history, and her "sins were many;" so He will 
receive, and pity, and give His Heart's deep interest 
and care for every one alike who thus humbly draws 
near, and seeks, as she sought. His love and saving, 
healing virtue. Nothing was hidden from Him, and 
yet He drew her to Him, and blessed her before the 
upbraiding world, bearing witness to the truth of 
her love. 

6. Once more, and I have reserved as the last 
instance of rest in God for the Penitent, what in 
truth would more fitly have been mentioned first, 
because it is the groundwork of all other influences 
which may work in him true hope and joy. It is 
God alone Who can cleanse the guilt of sin away. 
In the dark maddening hours, during which there rise 
before the sinner's soul the terrors of the last judg- 
ment, and the frightful endless torments of the infinite 
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abyss, and the waitings of the lost, and the cries 
of irremediable despair, and the terrible phantoms 
of devils in chains under darkness in their prison- 
house, all rays of light which issue from the Presence 
of God are excluded for evermore. When such 
thoughts come over the soul, as in the night visions, 
or under depressed health, or spirits, or in subdued 
hours of solitary meditation and prayer, when the 
heart communes with itself in the chamber and 
is still — then to turn to Jesus, and believe that He 
came '* to seek and to save that which was lost," and 
that He is God, — this is the true, the unfailing ground 
of hope and joy. The very thought of the possi- 
bility of such mercy to remedy, and finally remove 
all the evil, rising up before the terrible vision of 
future woe denounced on sin — sin which could not 
otherwise be forgiven in this world, nor in the world 
to come — is the ground-work of enduring peace. 

And when the Church of Christ would carry out 
the ministrations of truth and mercy committed to her, 
in preaching, in private warning, or in the more secret 
ministries of confession and absolution and spiritual 
guidance, it is not the Church that gives the hope and 
joy that is felt within, but the consciousness that God 
is behind the scene, within the ministry. His sym- 
pathy. His healing virtue is perceived as the inner 
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spiritual grace of the outward form of the sacramental 
ordinance. He is still present, recognised as of old, 
though not in visible Substance, yet in power, in 
virtue, in aftual Presence, though unseen, and in the 
full force of His redeeming, renewing love. The 
Penitent stretches out his hand, his heart, to touch, 
to hold, to cling to. His gracious Presence, Him- 
self inwardly revealed, and feels the virtue flowing 
forth from Him as of old, when He visibly appeared, 
yea, more fully now, because His Spirit is shed 
abroad in our hearts to inspire and seal with secret 
indwelling grace all the ministrations of the Church. 

Thus even now here on earth to the soul blighted 
by sin, amazed with fears, wrung with remorse, there 
is a sure hope of returning peace, and even of joy. 
The vigour of youth, and its buoyant spirits, may be 
broken down, never to be restored; the natural life 
lose all its freshness, all former pleasure cease to 
please, and the world no longer be what it once was, 
nor the zest with which its prizes were once pursued, 
be ever felt again ; and there may be burdens strange 
and weary, and terrors casting their gloomy shadows 
over the soul, clouding all the future. Nevertheless 
there is hope, yea, there is an assurance, that a new 
spring of life may be felt within, and a new joy 
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arise in the consciousness of reconciliation with God 
through the Atonement of Christ. "Blessed is he 
whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose sin is 
covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
will not impute sin." It is a changed joy ; the rising 
as of a new world of life, but it is the joy of the Spirit 
of God sealing the forgiveness and renewed love into 
which the soul of the reconciled Penitent has passed. 
As "there is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth," even so there is a refleftion of this heavenly 
joy in the heart of the Penitent. He already tastes 
of the peace which passeth understanding. He is at 
rest in this new-found bliss. Moreover, there opens 
before his awakened spirit the hope of the yet higher 
joys now restored to him, as his rightful inheritance, 
if he fail not to preserve and follow the grace of his 
reconciliation, — ^the joy of the Lord, Who hath re- 
deemed him, to be fulfilled in His own perfefted 
kingdom of glory, " the pleasures which are at God's 
right hand for evermore.'* 

Now unto Him who hath redeemed us, and 
hath washed us in His own blood, and hath made 
us unto our God, kings and priests, be glory and 
honour and thanksgiving for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Psalm li. 4. 
Against Thee^ Thee onfyy have I sinned, 

A BLOOD-STAINED saint! Surely, among all the 
mysteries of nature or of revelation there is but one, 
impenetrably, unfathomably, dark; of which reason 
has no solution, in which faith itself can see no light, 
except by looking beyond it to its God. And yet it 
surrounds us, presses upon us, is in us, of us; well is 
it if, by the grace of our God, it masters us not. 
All those mysteries, of which men have spoken so 
boldly, are light and light-giving. The mysteries as 
to God, what are they but the unfolding to us of 
something of His Being, which it shall be the bliss 
of Heaven to behold.? There, the darkness is but 
the dazzling effulgence of His light. "Thou clothest 
Thyself with light as with a garment." All which we 
see is light It is the light itself which, in this life, 
shrouds as yet the glories of His Deity. Mysteries 
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as to God are but glimpses from His ineffable light. 
All from God is light, all which is darkness is from 
ourselves. The one dreadful, unfathomable mystery is 
sin. God created beings out of His Infinite love, that 
they might be for ever increasingly blessed in His love. 
He created all good, in grace. He offered Himself 
to their love; to the heavenly spirits, unveiled; to 
Adam, known, believed, but unseen. He willed to 
be chosen by the free-will of each. We know the 
result His creatures could behold the All-Perfe£l, 
face to face, and could say, *' I will not have Thee." 
This choice is sin. This choice every deadly sin has 
more or less consciously repeated. The creature 
rejedls the Infinite Good, which is God, for something 
out of God. Satan chose to be first in hell rather 
than be all-but-first in heaven. 

But since sin is this unutterable mystery, no won- 
der that we sinners misjudge well-nigh every thing 
connefled with it. We weigh with unjust balances. 
The subjedls of men's apologies have been those 
charafters in Holy Scripture whom God rejefled. 
The objedls of their censure have been those whom 
God approved. 

Strangely have Nathan's words been fulfilled, cen- 
tury after century: "Thou hast given great occasion 
to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme." The hea- 
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then taunted us of old, " Lo how these Christians 
follow innocency, extol faith, venerate religion, 
teach chastity, whose princes appear to have com- 
mitted homicides and adulteries. David himself, of 
whose line ye say Christ chose to be born, sang of his 
homicides and adulteries. What can the disciples 
be who have these for their masters'!" Modern blas- 
phemy delights to blacken '* the man after God's own 
heart." It was a terrific fall, terrible as well as 
piteous. In his youth, noble, chivalrous, generous, 
dauntless, tender to his relentless persecutor, "a heart 
of fire," to whom the love of Jonathan was wonderful, 
passing the love of women*. He, so tender, so for- 
bearing; he whose heart smote him that he had a 
little shamed the enemy who sought his life, who 
passionately lamented Saul too, as lovely and plea- 
sant; he who so hated wrong, who was so moved for 
the poor man's ewe-lamb, could this be he who had 
his own gallant soldier slain.? He, so blameless in 
youth, could he, when life had begun to set, be stained 
so miserably through the passions of youth.? I 
have 3aid nothing. For I have spoken of nature only. 
His inner life we know frpm his Psalms. What, when 
we know, that in God he laid him down to sleep, to 
God he woke ; God he set alway before him, his eyes 

* In S. Ambros. A/fo/. Dckvid, 11. c. 3. * 2 Sam. i. a6. 
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ever turned toward his God ? He knew the nothing- 
ness of all fleeting things, even the fullest store which 
God Himself could bestow in this life; and had chosen 
no created thing, but his God, for his portion, and the 
beatific vision of God, beyond the grave, for his in- 
heritance, and meantime the sweet familiar inter- 
course with God, which God, he says, bestows on 
them that fear Him. His royal cares hindered not 
his meditating in the law of his God, day and night. 
He delighted to be humble before God, yet thought 
not that it was humility. He knew the frailty of na- 
ture, and prayed that presumptuous sins should not 
rule over him. He had reverent sympathy with the 
sufferings of his Redeemer, yet to come, and felt 
them as his own. All his Psalms bear witness to his 
one fixed will, that God and no created thing out of 
God should be his deliberate choice. 

Yet these too were gifts of ordinary grace. What, 
when God had chosen him, not like Balaam, as the 
unwilling instrument of prophecy, but to attune his 
soul to the secret inspirations of His Spirit, that the 
Spirit of the Lord should speak by him, and His 
word be on his tongue, and should pour forth by 
him that wondrous, ever-varying, melody of thoughts 
from God to God, which have expressed the inmost 
longings of the soul for nearly 3000 years, which 
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Christian thought could expand, but has not yet 
exhausted, for it was God's word through man! God 
speaks to us in all His word; through David's Psalms 
we speak in God's own words to God. An inspired 
writer, and so deeply inspired (O horrible !), for one 
brief moment an adulterer and a murderer! Surely 
nothing can weary the condescension of our God, or 
the overwhelmingness of His grace, or the persever- 
ingness of His love. Who chose to be called the Son 
of Aim who had so fallen. Who, obliterating what He 
gave the grace to repent of, still calls " the man after 
His own heart" him who "did right in His eyes, 
save in the matter of Uriah the Hittite." It is an 
intense mystery of sin, that man should admit so 
black a spot, where all around was so fair; it is an 
intenser mystery of God's love, that He should have 
arrested so black a spot from spreading and overcast- 
ing and infefting the whole. Yet now too, those 
conversant with human souls know something of 
that awful ever-watchful malice of Satan ; how he de- 
lights, if he can, to precipitate a person, if but once, 
into a sin, foreign from the whole history of his soul 
before or after, and leave it stained and blighted with 
a sin foreign to its nature. The self-same cause is 
probably the occasion in both, false security. David 
says it of himself: **I said, I shall never be moved. 
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Thou, didst turn Thy face from me and I was trou- 
bled." The Apostle says: "He that thinketh he 
standeth, let. him take heed, lest he fall" To think 
himself secure is to fall at the next step. David was 
secure, careless, desired, hoped that it would not 
prove sin, that Bathsheba might be free. Then he 
had to give up his passion or his sin. He did not 
abide in his sin. She came, she went ; outwardly he 
went on as before. Then came the dread of involving 
her in disgraceful death, and of his own shame. Then 
the attempt to deceive him whom he had injured, 
and lastly, the slaying him with the sword of the 
children of Ammon. 

Pavid's was the worse death. To part with the 
soul is the death of the body; the death of the soul 
is to part with God. . It is to part with the life of 
grace, the light of grace, the union with God. It is 
to lose God. Pavid, had he so continued, must have 
been like Cain, or like him who had the outward 
likeness of David'a aft in that he sold the innocent 
blood to His enemies, and went to his own place. 

In one, way, the sin was irremediable. It changed 
David's eternal condition. It is the terrific charafter 
of sin, that, though it may be, as thougk.it had never 
been, God has made it to be self-contradiSory, that 
what has been, should not have been. What we have 
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been, tAat in all eternity, we must have been. God 
can forgive sin; He can be to us as if we had never 
sinned; perhaps He could, (although He do^s not,) 
obliterate the memory of sin in His forgiven ones; 
He can overwhelm it with the rich exuberance of His 
grace and love; He can (thanks be to Him) transform 
ourselves; He can and does re-create us, so that the 
sin should leave no trace on the soul, save that the 
soul hates it with a perfefl hatred, and, through the 
Grace of God, will love, with the whole compass of 
its being. Him who forgave it Redeeming, forgiving 
love, is our deepest joy here; to love Him who loved, 
and, loving, redeemed us, will be a joy of all eternity. 
God can re-make us. One thing Almighty love cannot 
undo; He cannot now (since it is. self-contradiftory) 
make it that the great penitent never should have 
sinned, as he did sin. David, like the blest Robber, 
the first fruits of the Redeeming Blood of Jesus, is, 
through those same merits, glorioqs with the indwell- 
ing glory of God ; yet his soul, doubtless one of the 
highest of much-forgiven penitents, is still a soul, 
which, by two insulated a<5ls, broke to the uttermost 
God's most sacred laws of purity and of love. 

-How then was he restored.^ Grace had been sinned 
away. He was left to his natural self. He had still 
those habits of mind, short of grace, which had been 
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formed by grace. He had still that strong sense of 
justice, and hatred of the very sins by which he had 
fallen, which responded so quickly and so indignantly 
against cruelty and wrong, when called out by Na- 
than's parable. He must have had remorse. He 
was a man still ; the wreck of a noble, ardent, gener- 
ous man. The sight of the accomplice of his sin, 
who had been the occasion of his yet deeper sin, 
must often have recalled to him with agony, whose 
she once had been. With the news of the war there 
must have flashed before his eyes that phantom-form 
of his noble mighty one, ranked among his thirty 
faithful warriors, placed where the battle was hottest, 
fighting for him, forsaken by his orders, hemmed in, 
faithful unto death to him, the faithless. Remorse 
is the fruit of the most condescending love of our 
God. Neglefted or stifled, it is the last grace by 
which God would save the soul; it is the first by 
which God would prepare the soul, which has for- 
feited grace, to return to Him. Precious, inestimable, 
in God's mercy almost inextinguishable grace, which 
God is so unwilling to withdraw, because it is the 
last hold which keeps His redeemed, while they 
are looking over and ready to cast themselves into 
the pit of helL God sitteth within the soul, as its 
Judge; His voice speaks, and with power; He turns 
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the soul in upon itself; the undeadened soul is its 
own incorruptible accuser, the witness against itself; 
its own executioner. Go where man will, he cannot 
leave himself; his guilty conscience is himself If 
even love is extinfl or asleep in the soul, it tells 
the soul, "Thou hast degraded thyself; thou art 
become like the beasts that perish ; thou art not what 
thou wert, what thou shouldest be, what thou once 
longedst to be." If faith, though now an inoperative 
belief, is not altogether lost, it says, " Thou hast de- 
served hell;" and the cowering, tormented soul is 
forced to own, ** I have." 

But remorse, although a first step to repentance, 
is not repentance. For remorse centres in a man's 
self It dreads the temporal penalty of its sin; it 
dreads more or less distinftly its deserved doom ; it 
sees in the distance the fires of hell ; it writhes at the 
thought of itself While it is mere remorse, it does 
not turn to God. Cain had remorse, and accused God; 
Esau had remorse for his profane sale of his birthright, 
and purposed to regain it by fratricide; Ahab had 
remorse, did some great deeds of humble penitence, 
but died in his pride and rebellion; Judas had remorse, 
but hanged himself and went to his own place. 

And so God, in His love, sent to him the prophet, 
the very sight of whom might recall to him the mer- 
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cies of God in the past, His promises for the future, 
and the memory of those days of innocent service 
and bright aspirations, to which the soul, overtaken 
by sin, looks back with such sorrowful yearning. Na- 
than was the prophet who had accepted his purpose 
of building the temple, and when this was deferred, 
for the blood which had of necessity been shed in 
war, gave him those promises, which culminated in 
our Lord. How often now too will the sight of 
one, known in innocency, strike through the soul 
with the piercing, — it may be, by God's grace, con- 
verting — thought, "What was I once.^ what might I 
have been.^ what am I now?" You know how, by 
enlisting his better feelings, Nathan predisposed him 
for grace, and then heaped on the head of the con- 
vifted sinner those coals of fire, the accumulated fore- 
coming mercies of his God, who had daily laden him 
with benefits, and would have given him more than 
all which his heart could crave, had he sought it from 
Him, not against Him. The heavy stone, which lay 
on the choked dead heart, was rolled away; the dead 
was alive again, the two-edged sword of God's word, 
Judgment and Mercy, had slain him to himself that 
he might live to God. The awakened soul burst out 
in those two words ^ "I have sinned against the Lord." 
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Then was remorse absorbed, transformed, spiri- 
tualised into penitent love. The relation of the 
creature to its Creator was restored. I, Thou ! All 
else had vanished before him, as it shall at the 
Day of Judgment. He who had foretold the good 
to David's house, had now foretold its woe. **The 
sword shall never depart from thy house." David 
is as though he heard it not. One thought filled 
his soul; one sight alone he saw. **I have betray- 
ed, been faithless to, have sinned against my God." 
That thought, that sight, never departed from him. 
His first gush of penitence lived on more vividly in 
his great penitential Psalm. "Against Thee, Thee 
only have I sinned." What ? had he not sinned 
against Uriah ? Yes ! Penitence does not extenuate 
guilt, but it sees it all, where, in contrast with the 
All-Perfe£l Holiness, it looks most terrible, in God. 
His brave soldier was dead. Reparation there was 
none. The sword of the sons of Ammon had re- 
moved to Abraham's bosom the faithful Hittite, 
adopted into the one family of God. He does not 
say as to whom he had sinned, but to Whom ; to 
Whom he was amenable. Who was the centre at 
which all sin is aimed, as all good is direfled to- 
. wards Him ; Whose love the sword, which slew 
Uriah, wounded; Who Alone could condemn him. 
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because He was sinless; against Whom Alone his 
own special evil lay, because He was All-Good. It 
was nothing to him, although the whole world, his 
fellow-sinners, should lessen his sin to him, that 
they should make those pleas, so readily made for 
the great; that they should not dare to condemn, 
being themselves self-condemned as sinners. The 
whole world, with its praise or blame, its acquittal or 
its condemnation, is as if it were not, an utter blank 
to the soul which, face to face, stands before its Maker 
and its God. ** Against Thee have I sinned. Who 
madest me in Thine own image; against Thee Who, 
in all eternity, didst love me infinitely and didst 
make me, because Thou lovedst me; against Thee, 
Who didst will that I should be a little created like- 
ness of Thy perfeftions ; not a microcosm, but a 
little god upon earth, goddized by the presence of 
God. Against Thee, Who all my life long didst tend 
me with Such individual love, as if in all Thy crea- 
tion Thou hadst none besides to love; Who didst 
enlighten, engladden, engrace, inspiritualise me ; Who 
didst place, yea hide me in Thine own Presence, 
and admit me to the secret intercourse of a friend. 
Against Thee, such in Thyself, such towards me, 
I have sinned." 

And what is sin.? What is it to own that one 
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has sinned ? What is it but to own one's self guilty 
of the basest, blackest, shamefuUest ingratitude, of 
which, were it shewn to a fellow-sinner, one could 
never lift up one's head again ? What is it, but to 
charge our God with want of wisdom or of love, 
that He forbade us those things, which we did 
against His All-Holy will ? What is it, but to wish 
that God were other than He is, less holy, less good, 
less just, less righteous, less perfefl? What is it 
but to wish to unmake God, as He is, and to make 
us a god, such as we are, who could take pleasure 
in our foulnesses, and in us so foul ? *' Thou though t- 
est," saith God, "that I was even such an one as 
thyself." Wilful sin is to tell God, the only good, 
to His Face, " On Thy own term^ I will have none 
of Thee. I prefer this and this and this to Thee." 

Bitter it is for a sinner to awaken from his stupor, 
and to own all this to himself and to his God. 
And thence all those lying excuses to hide the black 
spot, if one could, to cover it with our half-trans- 
parent hands, and tell God, *'it is not there : He was 
mistaken in calling it sin, we did but follow our 
nature, such as He made us." 

Bitter it is to own that we have parted with God, 
unfitted ourselves for His Holy Presence, defiled 
our souls, lied to our consciences, mocked at grace, 
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despised the glorious end of our being, condemned 
ourselves to everlasting severance from God, ex- 
changed the goodness of our God for Satan's hate- 
ful mastery. 

And since it is so hard and bitter a thing to 
own this, therefore it is the greater grace to own 
without reserves, without excuses, not hiding, like 
Adam, our sin, how we have worse than fallen from 
heaven to hell ; • for " better were it, free from sin, 
to enter hell — than, defiled by sin, to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven." Better were it ! for, with God, 
hell were heaven ; without God, heaven were helL 

And so those words, ** I have sinned against 
the Lord,'* had such transforming power. For it 
was the grace of God, translating the soul from 
darkness to light, from the power of Satan unto God. 
The closed heart was opened; the corroding poison 
was cast out; the soul was of one mind with God; 
the love of God made the memory of sin a channel 
of Divine Grace. 

But this was the beginning of the renewed life of 
the soul, not the end. It issued in a constant long- 
ing for a re-creation, a reverent fear springing from 
the sense of what it had deserved, an earnest craving 
for a more thorough cleansing from every stain or 
spot of sin, a thirst for the purging by the atoning 
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Blood, an unvarying sight of His forgiven sinfulness, 
spreading far 'and wide from the core of original sin, 
a longing to do free noble generous service, and all, 
from God to God, from God's re-creating, renewing, 
enfreedoming, ennobling grace. 

A little of David's soul we see in his acceptance 
of God's thickening chastisements, his meek bearing 
of Shimei's curses, his accepting them as the voice of 
God declaring his deserts, his prompt forgiveness. 
It is as if he had heard the words, ** Forgive as thou 
wouldest be forgiven." It is one offering of himself 
on each occasion to God, ** Burn, cut here, and spare 
for ever." He was "very wroth" at Amnon's viola- 
tion of nature; but he was still. He had been an 
adulterer. Absalom fled after his fratricide. David 
restored him. He charged, his captains to deal ten- 
derly with the parricide son, before whom he had 
fled. He himself had been a murderer. Where was 
the fiery spirit which had so resented Nabal's churl- 
ishness.'^ The sword, which slew Uriah, had, through 
God's grace, pierced his own soul. Well might the 
poor father wish he had died for the unnatural son 
whom his own example had taught deadly offences 
against purity and the life of man, and who, as far 
as man knew, had died impenitent in his sin, and, if 

12 
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so, had died the second death. The broken and con- 
trite heart cannot crush an offence against itself. 

But far more deeply do David's Psalms lay open 
his inmost soul. For they are the words, which God 
the Holy Ghost gave him, the ''unutterable groan- 
ings," which the Holy Spirit embodied in words, 
which have been the voice of penitents ever since, 
and shall be, until the number of God s elefl shall 
be accomplished, the vacant thrones in His many 
mansions shall be filled, and the sounds of penitence 
shall be transfigured into the jubilee of forgiven love. 
"Unutterable" were those "groanings," though ut- 
tered. We hear the words ; we know their meaning ; 
they express our poor penitence; but there is a depth 
of sorrow below, which human heart has perhaps 
never fathomed, which, when we have learned some- 
thing of God-given sorrow for sin, is still beyond the 
compass of our souls. The words express our sor- 
row; they teach us how to express it to God; but 
there is a deep base of mourning sorrow which our 
poor voices do not fill. It is the Divine Dove, teach- 
ing the penitent, through the great penitent, how to 
moan for sin. It tells us that sorrow for having dis- 
pleased our good loving God is, in this life, inex- 
haustible. We learn it, as we learn every grace, by 
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opening our souls to receive from God what in its 
whole compass is unattainable. 

And this sorrow was not that first stunning crush- 
ing sense of sin, which the erring soul has on its first 
conversion. The deepest of David's Psalms of peni- 
tence express the sorrow for forgiven sin. Once he 
tells us, how it was with him, while the sense of his 
guilt was upon him, ere he confessed it to God. 
** While I kept silence, my bones wore away through 
my roaring all the day long. For day and night Thy 
hand was heavy upon me ; my life's sap was changed 
into the drought of summer'." But those wearying 
groanings, those nightly tears, with which, night by 
night, he made his bed to swim; that eye-consuming 
grief*; that suffering within and without, when the 
hand of God pressed him down, his own sins passed 
as it were over his prostrated soul 3; and he was 
"writhed," "bowed^" "congealedV* "crushed^" "sight- 
less^" "strengthless^" '^fleshless^" "scorched^" "wither- 
ed V' *' heart-stricken"," were, when he was forgiven; 
he had known his forgiveness from the voice of God 
Himself by His Prophet. Yet more. David had 

^ Ps. xxxii. 3, 4. * Ps. vi. 6, 7, 8. 

^ Ps. xxxviii. 2, 4. * lb. 6'. 

» lb. 9. Heb. « lb. 11. Heb. 

'^ Ps. cii. 5. ^ Ps. xxxviii. 8. Heb.; cii. 3. 

» Ps. vi. 3. Heb. ; cii. 4. " Ps. cii. 4. 
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been secure once, and had fallen terribly. He never 
was secure again. He had a reverent fear that he 
might lose God. He could bear the thought, because 
God sustained him, and he clung to his God. Still 
the thought, the prayer was there, "Cast me not, 
fling me not away from standing in Thy presence." 
Once, but for God*s overwhelming grace, he had been 
lost for ever. Had the messenger of death been sent 
then, when Uriah was slain, before even the fulfilled 
sin had brought its remorse! Like the penitent of 
the Gospel, after his Father had received him, he still 
said, " I am no more worthy to be called Thy son." 
Still he prayed, " For Thy tender mercy's sake fling 
me not away." David knew of that place, where 
there was no remembrance of God'. He had known 
God, as his own God ; he knew what it had been to 
be without God; and he dreaded, as the most in- 
tolerable of all agonies, the endless loss of God and 
the beatific vision of God, hopeless for ever. 

Then David knew the "stain" of sin. O that 
deep, ingrained, intolerable, ineffaceable stain of sin, 
which would whole seas incarnadine, which nothing 
can wash out but the Sacred Blood of Christ. Yet 
this too not at once. The sin is forgiven at once : the 
eternal penalty is remitted, but its effefls remain 
^ Ps. vi. 5. 
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" scourges in our sides and thorns in our eyes," which 
God in His mercy leaves to goad us on to more de- 
voted exertion ; spectres of past sins, which haunt us ; 
hateful thoughts, their genuine offspring, ready to 
storm our momentary consent; a chill cold mist cling- 
ing to us, pressing in upon us and numbing our 
energies for God, weaknesses, confusion of motives, 
tongue-tied cowardice in the cause of God. And 
since evil is only displaced by grace, he prays for a 
re-creation. ** Create in me a new heart." He uses 
the word, whereby God speaks of the creation of the 
heaven and the earth. For greater and more joyous 
is the re-creation of one sinner that repenteth, than of 
the whole sidereal system. "Wash me mightily from 
my sin ; let a mighty perennial stream of mercy wash 
away the mightiness of transgression." 

But pardon, cleansing, justifying, renewing, suf- 
ficed not David; they content not the penitent. 
Whoso has been upon the brink of Hell, whoso knows 
that he has deserved to be flung away from God's 
presence, whoso has known the value of a soul by the 
peril of his own, would not be saved alone, if indeed 
any, except in some extremity of long-suffering, could 
be saved alone. 

And so, with that re-creation, he prays for that 
promptness of heart, ever impulsive, or rather grace- 
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impelled, to princely', generous service, which should 
teach sinners the ways of God, and be saved with a 
multitude of returning souls. 

Such was, in summary, David's penitence, a rest- 
ful, never-resting sorrow, for the love of God, that it 
had displeased God; self-mistrustful, God-trusting; 
ever-longing to be cleansed more and more by the 
Atoning Blood, to be re-created, renewed by the Di- 
vine Spirit, ever thirsting for the salvation of sinners, 
that his fellows in sin might be his fellow-penitents. 
Strange contrast with our smooth ways of would-be re- 
pentance, which tells God in an easy way, that it has 
done what it ought not, and so makes it up with God, 
and goeth its way, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man it was. Which then was the right } 
Judge your own selves. Natural is it to shrink from 
the sight of remembered sin. For it has a counte- 
nance more terrible than Hell. Natural were it, if to 
forget it were to efface it. Yet I speak not now of 
grace or revelation; I ask which was truest to our 
better nature, to our human feelings. Pifture to thy- 
self one who was to thee as thine own soul, who had 
loved thee, yearned and watched over thee with the 
love of a tenderest mother, and, I say not, pifture 
thyself (thou couldest not do it), but piflure every in- 
1 Ps. li. 14. Hcb. 
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gratitude shewn towards her, her children suffering 
every evil of soul and body at the hands of him, 
whom, together with them, she had ever tenderly 
cherished! Suppose such an one fully forgiven, over- 
whelmed with fresh love. Could he forget what he 
had done? Could he, in fullest, most undoubting 
possession of her love, not reproach himself the more, 
not repent the more? Could he weary of shewing how 
deeply he repented? What were the love of the 
tenderest mother to the tender yearning love of 
Almighty God? Thy mother bore thee. God, in His 
eternal love , created thee for Himself, for His love. 
Thy mother might die for thee, she could not redeem 
thee ; too precious is the price of thy soul ^ God gave 
His Son to be incarnate and to die for thee, as much 
as if in the whole world there had been none beside 
for whoili to be crucified. God cared for thee day by 
day; day by day, and hour by hour, thy Saviour in- 
terceded^ yea at this moment He intercedeth for 
thee. God the Holy Ghost ever warned thee against 
thy sin, never wearied of knocking at thy heart. 

This is He against whom we sinners sinned. 

If our sin ever injured another, was ever committed 

with another, by word or deed, they were His sons 

and daughters, against whom we sinned: in them we 

1 Ps. xlix. 7, 8. 
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sinned against Him. It is He who says, " When ye 
sin so against the brethren — ^ye sin against Christ." 
Men speak of David's sin. Might not the faithful pro- 
phet rise up in the midst of this church, and, to any one 
who had injured another's soul, say more terrifically, 
" Thou art the man." The murder of the body may 
be but the passport to heaven. The murder of the 
soul is Satan's own a£l, the plunging into Hell. 
Have we love.? Have we fear.? Have we hearts, 
that they should not break at wounding such love, 
with the crushing weight of such guiltiness } 

We have been wiser than God. We found it 
joyous to dwell on the goodness of our God, and 
the love of Christ, and the sweet communion through 
the Spirit, and we thought that the love of Christ 
would alone constrain men to love Him, and we 
shrank from contemplating the horrors of hell. And 
so the unpreached doflrine slipped out of men's prac- 
tical Creeds, and we are startled to find that the sup- 
pressed doftrine was denied, imperilled, though, in 
Grod's mercy, not yet forfeited. And we have luke- 
warm repentance, and easy ways, and tampering with 
sin, and opiates for the conscience, and stuntedness 
in spiritual growth, and giant thanklessness. We 
have a sensual, debased population, and hard rocky 
hearts against our brethren's cry and need. 
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Fear of Hell drives men to repentance, fear of 
Hell quickens repentance, for it intensifies the love 
for the Redeemer. Never will men feel the ail-but 
infinite evil and hatefulness of sin save in the sight of 
Hell and of their Redeemer from Hell. Not for 
any slight cause did God become man. Not for 
any slight cause were those awful sufferings, which 
exsuded those drops of Blood, or called forth that 
loud Cry upon the Cross. God, become Man to 
die for men, and that unutterable woe, are awful 
awful counterparts. 

Let not men deceive you in the Name of God. 
Trust God with His own creation. Think if there 
is any way, in which that awful truth of the eter- 
nity of woe could have been taught, in which God 
has not taught it. Think Who revealed the sin- 
ner's hell. Whose lips, full of grace, spoke of its being 
better never to have been born', of the whole body 
being cast into hell'; Who bid us fear Him which 
IS able to destroy both body and soul in hell^; Who 
told us so often of the furnace of fire and the outer 
darkness where is weeping and gnashing of teeth^; 
Who warned us of losing our souls^ Who spake 

^ S. Matth. xxvi. 24. * S. Matth. v. 29, 30; xviiL 8. 

' S. Matth. X. 28; S. Luke xiL 4. 

* S. Matth. xiii. 42, 50, &c. ; viii. 12, &c. 

• S. Matth. xvi. 26 ; S. Mark viii. 36. 
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of their worm and their fire, their own special suf- 
fering as undying and unextinguishable'; — and think 
whether He or man would deceive you. 

Men accuse God, while they flatter Him. They 
call it blasphemy against the love of God to say 
that He could sentence any to eternal woe. It 
is against Thee, our Redeemer, that they renew 
the accusation of Thine enemies on earth, "Thou 
blasphemest." For Thou didst teach it us. And 
if Thou, the Truth, the true Light, Eternal Love, 
deceivedst not, then men who say that Thou taught- 
est pious frauds for our good, that Thou didst use 
in ambiguous senses, side by side, the self-same word 
of everlasting life, and everlasting fire, knowing or 
ignorant that there was no fire which lasts for ever, 
blaspheme Thee. Forgive them. Lord, who for- 
gavest Thine executioners. 

No, my brother, my son, bow your minds for 
this little while to the intensity of this dread mys- 
tery. Dare to look at Hell, and read there our own 
deserts, and how God must have loved thy free love 
and choice of Himself, that, at the risk of losing thee, 
He endowed thee with that nobility of choice, to 
choose Himself. 

^ S. Mark ix. 44, 46, 48; cf. Isai. Ixvi. 24. See "Litany of our 
Lord's Warnings," by the Rev. J. Keble. 
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Gaze on the Blood-stained Form, that meek Eye 
of love, those outstretched racked arms on Calvary; 
hark to that loud piercing cry of superhuman agony, 
" My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?" 
But that thou mayest understand what man can 
imagine of that dread Agony, the blackness of sin 
and of its ingratitude, look down on hell. The 
thought of both, of Him who saved thee, and from 
what He saved thee, will by His grace, be the best 
preservative against deadly sin. 

If thou hast fallen grievously, there thou wilt 
learn the black hatefulness of thine own deadly sin, 
for which God could choose no other lot ; there thou 
wilt learn the infinity of thy Redeemer's love ; there, 
to cling closer to His Cross; there, to bear thankfully 
the little sufferings which He lays upon thee; there, 
to dread the slightest incursion of sin ; there, to shake 
off this apathy which numbs us, that we know not 
what is burning love for souls or fiery zeal or self- 
sacrificing piety, and pass by on the other side, while 
our brother perishes; there thou wilt learn that it 
is more than the whole world, yea than a thousand 
worlds, to be His instrument of saving even if it be 
but one soul ; there wilt thou learn to ask of Him who 
will give it thee, true repentance, meek reverence, 
loving faith; and He who died to save thee will 
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extinguish for thee the fires of Hell ; and that awful 
doom from which He saved thee will but deepen 
the depth of the God-given, God-sustained, God- 
enabled love, wherewith thou wilt eternally love, eter- 
nally praise, Him who loved thee and gave Himself 
for thee. 
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SERMON IX. 



Lamentations hi. 32, 33. 

Though He cause griefs yet will He have compassion 
according to the multitude of His mercies. For He 
doth not affli6l willingly nor grieve the children of 
men. 

The prophet Jeremiah was one of the most affli6led 
of mankind. He was afflifled in himself, his family, 
his church, his country. We have his Lamentations 
in the book from which our text is taken. From 
that book we learn, that for affliftion man is permit- 
ted to grieve ; and that he may give utterance to 
his feelings of grief, in order that he may enjoy 
that mysterious consolation and comfort, which, whe- 
ther we can account for it or not, the social nature 
of man finds and is intended to find in sympathy. 
AfHiftions ar^ sent to make us grieve ; and all 
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that IS required of us, whether in grief or in joy, is 
moderation. 

How to moderate our grief we learn from this 
inspired book of the prophet Jeremiah. The prophet, 
under inspiration, is permitted to give vent to his 
feelings, and to refer to those many topics of consola- 
tion, which revealed religion suggests to the sanftified 
mind ; topics, which received, of course, additional 
lustre and force, as new fafts were, from time to time, 
revealed, until in a completed Bible miraculous reve- 
lation ceased. 

The subjeft, upon which I propose to enlarge this 
day, is the consolation, which in our sufferings and 
sorrows we cannot fail to derive, when we realise it to 
our minds, from the fa6l, that God doth not willingly 
afflift the children of men ;— that, in His sterner visi- 
tations. He always has some ulterior objeft in view, 
in which our own eventual and eternal welfare is 
nearly concerned. 

I have stated a revealed fa£l: God doth not 
willingly afflift the children of men. 

This fa£l rests upon another faft; and can only 
become consolatory when we have formed some 
definite notion of what the Scriptures teach us of the 
Providence of God. 

We are taught in Scripture, that the things of this 
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world, temporal and spiritual, are ordered by the 
joint agency of God and man ; God having endowed 
His intelleftual creation, and, among them, man, with 
the high prerogative of being fellow-helpers with 
Omnipotence. Or we may rather attribute the pro- 
gress of events to the Divine agency, afting through 
a general, and through a particular and special Provi- 
dence. 

According to the general Providence of God, 
certain laws, discovered, or more or less discover- 
able, have been established — the laws of nature. It 
is by an observance of these laws, that man is to 
obtain, to a certain extent, what he desires to possess. 
He sees that, within certain limits, he has control 
over events; and consequently, he sees the necessity 
of exertion. He is to exercise his mind, that the best 
means may be devised for the accomplishment of his 
ends, and he is to labour diligently and with self- 
denial in the course prescribed. 

But although, according to the general Providence 
of God, the battle is to the strong and the race to the 
swift, it, nevertheless, so frequently happens, that 
the converse is true, that the wise man, having ad- 
mitted the general law, exclaims with astonishment, 
"I returned and saw under the sun that the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 

13 
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yet bread to the wise, nor riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill — but time 
and chance happeneth to all." 

By chance is meant not, of course, an uncaused 
event, but an event the immediate cause of which is 
not discoverable by man. And why.? Even because 
with the constituted order of things God Himself 
doth direftly, or through the instrumentality of un- 
discoverable or unusual causes, interfere. 

He has set the universe in motion as a great 
machine ; but He has not left it to its own working. 
If it be a mighty machine, it is a machine, still under 
the controlling hand and influence of the Creator's 
power and mind. 

And this is the great doftrine of a particular and 
special Providence — which is the sole ground of 
prayer ; prayer being the basis of all true religion. 

We pray in vain unless we exert ourselves, whe- 
ther in regard to things spiritual, or to things tem- 
poral, because, by the fa£l of our not exerting our- 
selves, we shew that we have no faith in the general 
Providence of God ; that we set at nought the order 
of things which He, in His wisdom, has appointed 
and ordained. On the other hand, we labour in vain, 
in things temporal as well as things spiritual, unless 
we also pray ; because by our negledl of prayer we 
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indicate a want of faith in the particular Providence 
of God. 

When once the mind has been habituated to 
dwell upon that special Providence of God, which 
brings the laws of a general Providence to bear upon 
our own particular case, it gradually learns the more 
difficult task of submitting to all affliflive dispen- 
sations, with thanksgiving ; and to regard the human 
being, through whose wickedness we have been rob- 
bed, traduced, or wronged, as only a rod in our 
Heavenly Father's hand. So that when, notwith- 
standing our exertions and our prayers, through an 
order of events we have been unable to control, we 
have been chilled by disappointment, or involved in 
ruin, we look up and say. It is the Lord, let Him do 
as seemeth unto Him good ; what has been done and 
endured will only minister to my greater glory in 
that mansion, which my Saviour is preparing for me, 
and for which I am myself in a state of preparation. 
What I suffer I know to be absolutely necessary ; or 
these sufferings I should not be called upon to 
undergo; for my God hath declared that He doth not 
affli6l willingly, that is, except for some ulterior ob- 
jeft, the children of men. 

Though He cause grief, yet will He have com- 
passion, according to the multitude of His mercies. 

13—2 
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For He doth not afflift willingly or grieve the chil^ 
dren of men. 

We further remark on this passage, that, at first 
sight, it appears to stand opposed to an attribute of 
the great and good God — His Omnipotence. 

I remark this the rather, because it is by logical 
though unauthorised deductions from the revealed 
word of God, that, in all ages, men have been led 
into much religious error, and into infidelity itself. If 
God be what He reveals Himself to be, then it is 
assumed that such and such consequences must in- 
evitably ensue. And this, though the conclusion 
plainly contradifts some other attribute equally a 
subjeft of revelation. 

" The truth lies," says St Chrysostom, " in a strifl 
and narrow way, between two steep precipices : and 
there is reason to fear lest, while we contend success- 
fully against the one sort of heretics, we ourselves be 
wounded by the other. For, if we assert the unity 
of the Godhead, immediately Sabellius draws that 
expression to his own impious sense. Again ; if we 
make a distinction, and say the Father is one, the 
Son another, the Holy Ghost another, Arius is ready 
to wrest that distinction of persons into a difference 
of substance. And it equally concerns us to avoid 
the impious confusion of the one and the mad diver- 
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sity of the other, by confessing the Godhead of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be all one, and by 
adding thereto a Trinity of persons; for thus we shall 
fortify ourselves against the assaults of both*." 

So we say God is Almighty ; and yet, throughout 
the Scripture, we find that there are things God can- 
not do, — cannot, in the same sense in which we say 
that a good man cannot lie or steal. As man, he 
can do both ; but if he be guilty of either, he ceases 
to be a good man. God, as God, can do all things ; 
but, as the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, there 
are some things He cannot do, for to do them would 
be to depose Himself It is on this account, that we 
commence the Creed with the article, which says, I 
believe in God the Father Almighty. This, in the 
mouth of an unbeliever in revelation, would be a 
mere truism, which it were needless to utter. In 
the mouth of a Christian it means : — Although 
the Scriptures teach us that there are some things 
which God cannot do, nevertheless I believe God to 
be Almighty. This is one of what Bacon calls the 
paradoxes of Christianity. 

The whole Christian scheme, the scheme of salva- 
tion, rests upon this fa6l; and it is from not having 
realised this fa6l, that many rejeft the salvation 
^ De Sacerdotio, Lib. I v. § 4, 
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offered to the perishing sons of men, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

The Lord God Almighty, God the Blessed Trinity, 
in the infinity of His bounty, willed creation, and 
commanded rational beings into existence: not man 
only, but angels and archangels, the principalities and 
powers, called the hosts of heaven; some of them 
dwelling, with the elements of all things, in the at- 
mosphere around us. Of these intelligences, some of 
them are endowed with powers higher than those 
possessed by man, others probably are lower, in the 
scale of intelleftual existence, than ourselves. But all 
are endowed with reason. Reason implies freedom 
of will. Freedom of will implies the power of the 
creature to say, I will not, when God saith. Thou 
shalt; — the tremendous power to disobey God, — to 
place the will of the creature, in opposition to the 
will of the Creator. But two wills cannot predo- 
minate. If the will of the creature — supposing it 
possible — were to triumph over the will of the 
Creator, the objefl of Satan would be accomplished, 
the universe would become an universal hell. 

Since this could not be, a law was implied, in the 
very fa£l of there being created intelligences, — " Obey 
and live, — ^bend the created will to the will of the 
Creator, and happiness will be the result." 
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But a law implies not only a lawgiver, but a 
supreme magistrate to enforce its observance. Hence 
the Creator was revealed to His rational creation, in 
a new charafter, — that of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe. 

And here at once we see, that the Almighty willed 
to set limits to the exercise of His Omnipotence. A 
ruler, even if it be he, who hath given the law, must 
himself abide by its terms, when once it has been 
enafted. And God, therefore, though Almighty, 
could not, as the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, pardon the of- 
fender by a mere fiat of His will. The law connected 
life and happiness with obedience. But the law would 
cease to exist, if life and happiness were dispensed 
also to the disobedient. 

Under this dispensation man was created; a ra- 
tional being, who was to pass — through temptation — 
to a closer communion with God, than that which 
even the angels enjoy. But the will of man was, 
when tried, — the will of man, even now, is, when tried, 
as for instance by disappointment, shame or sorrow, 
opposed to the will of God. 

How could he be rescued from the inevitable con- 
sequences of disobedience.^ Only by a miracle. A 
miracle might be once wrought in his favour; for a 
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miracle would cease to be a miracle if repeated. A 
miracle of mercy was therefore decreed in the coun- 
sels of the Sacred Three, — by the infinite mercy of 
the One and Only God. 

God, although Almighty, could not, as the Sove- 
reign Ruler not of man only but the other hosts 
of His rational creation, relax the penalty of the 
law, unless something were first done, equivalent 
to the destruftion of the human race, for upholding 
the majesty of the law. That the majesty of the law 
should be upheld, this the good of all required. God 
is Love. Love to the created intelligences, who had 
not sinned, required that the law should be main- 
tained in the fulness of its supremacy; and so the 
law was magnified, beyond the conception of the 
highest of created intelligences, when God Himself 
yielded obedience to it. 

But God, in Himself, as God, could not obey or 
disobey; therefore God in the Second Person of the 
Godhead assumed the human nature, — a nature in 
which he could obey. 

Without ceasing to be God, God, in the Second 
Person of the Godhead, became man also: and the 
God-man, the Lord Jesus Christ, was tempted, tried 
—obeyed. He obeyed in all things. He obeyed even 
unto death; and although, in every a£l of His obe- 
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dience there was an atoning efficacy, by His death 
the atonement was completed and our Salvation was 
accomplished. 

Heaven is now re-opened to our race, because God 
was not willing that any should perish. But what is 
heaven .? Heaven is a prepared place for a prepared 
people. And how are we to be prepared.^ How but 
by being disciplined to heavenly-mindedness. 

And to discipline us, the Lord God Almighty 
presents Himself to the redeemed in Christ our 
Lord, in the character of a Father. The objeft of 
a good father is to promote the real and permanent 
happiness of his child. His happiness as far as pos- 
sible now — and therefore he is not opposed to childish 
sports,— but not his present happiness only or chiefly. 
He looks forward to his prosperity, his usefulness, 
and his fair fame in after life. For this, he trains him 
in habits of morality, religion, and industry; for this 
he correfts his faults, and encourages him in all his 
struggles after excellence. For this, he is warned in 
Scripture not to spare the rod, — not to fear, though he 
afts unwillingly, to infli6l punishment when deserved. 

It is our privilege when by faith we are one with 
Christ, the eternal Son of God, to regard the great 
God as our Father which is in heaven, and with filial 
confidence to expeft from Him, the kind of treatment 
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which from a good father every son receives. In 
other words, when we are once believers in the Lord 
Jesus, we become obje6ls of the special Providence of 
God. Our heavenly Father will discipline us upon 
earth, that we may be prepared for heaven. But 
the same principle is observable. 

He will not by His Omnipotence overrule or 
supersede the freedom of will, with which we are 
endowed. And if we be not true to ourselves. He 
will, at length, after trial, leave us to our own devices. 
He will cast us off, disinherit us. He Himself has 
told us in the first chapter of the book of Proverbs, 
" Because ye set at nought all my counsel and would 
none of my reproof, I also will laugh at your cala- 
mity, I will mock when your fear cometh, when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your destru6lion 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you ; they shall call upon me, but I will 
not answer: they shall seek me, but they shall not 
find me." 

It is indeed an awful thought that a man may 
outlive the day of grace. He may remain a thing 
upon earth to subserve some purpose in the Provi- 
dence of God; but as a person^ his trial may have 
ceased. 

But we will not dwell upon an extreme case; we 
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will only remark, that if one of the purposes of afflic- 
tion is to corre6l and amend in us, whatsoever njay 
offend the eyes of our Father, Which is in Heaven; 
one of the means of avoiding affliftion must be an 
honest endeavour to shape our lives according to the 
law of God. We do not say that you will thus escape 
affliftion, for, as we shall presently shew, that the uses 
of adversity are manifold. But certainly, this is one 
of the means, to which a wise man will have recourse; 
when believing that all things are ordered by the 
Providence of God, and that God doth not willingly 
afflidl the children of men, he is under the conviftion, 
that whatever occurs, all things are ordered for their 
good to them that love the Lord Jesus. 

What I have rather now to do, is to remind you 
of the ineffable consolation which, when affliftions do 
come, the Christian derives from this faith, this filial 
confidence in our God. God is indeed the consoler 
of His people, when having inspired His people with 
faith, they can hear His voice amidst the tempest 
and the storm : — It is I, be not afraid. 

It has been in wisdom and in mercy, ordered that, 
in order to prevent our sitting in judgment upon 
others, we can never know, at the time of suffering, 
the precise objeft of the affliftion with which we have 
been visited. 
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But the case is different when the subjedl is 
viewed historically; when we have laid open to us 
the life of a sufferer; and what, in his life, have been 
his constraining motives. 

One of the advantages, which we possess in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament is this:— -that 
therein the veil between the visible and invisible is 
often raised; and we are permitted aftually to see, 
what, under ordinary circumstances, we can only sur- 
mise, — the mysterious workings of a controlling Pro- 
vidence. 

Under the Christian dispensation we possess a 
completed Bible, to which no additions can be made, 
and from which we are, by the exercise of reason, 
to make the necessary moral dedu6lions. 

In the infancy and boyhood of our race, it was 
different. Neither the Patriarchal nor the Levitical 
Church had a completed Bible. If then there were 
to be a revealed religion at those times, it could 
only be through a miraculous interposition on the 
part of God. This interposition took place, in the 
patriarchal Church, through the Jehovah Angel, — 
manifestations of the Second Person in the Godhead, 
the Word, which in the beginning was with God and 
was God, — ^the Person through whom, the invisible is 
made manifest. In the Jewish Church, this interven- 
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tion took place, from time to time, through the mira- 
culous inspiration of the prophets. 

When we desire, therefore, to become acquainted 
with the workings of Divine Providence, it is to the 
ancient Scriptures, where these miraculous interposi- 
tions occur, that we more especially have recourse. 

I propose to illustrate our present subjeft, by a 
reference to the history of some of those great men 
of our race, of whom, for this very purpose, a record 
has been preserved. We see them affli6led by Him 
who doth not willingly affli6l the children of men, — 
and it is revealed to us why these affliftions were 
imposed upon them. 

We will take first the history of Jacob. 

Jacob is presented to us as a man of undoubted 
piety. He believed in Jehovah: in Jehovah he 
trusted; his loyalty to his God was unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. He looked forward, in the faith of 
the Patriarchal Church, to the time, when the Re- 
deemer, promised to Adam, should stand upon the 
earth. He believed, as a necessary consequence, 
that, as the Patriarchal Creed is given in Job, the 
dead in the Lord should rise to share in the blessings 
which were to ensue from the Redeemer's coming. 
Faith in the Redeemer involved faith in the Resur- 
reftion. To be the progenitor of the Redeemer be- 
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came, in his mind, through the vitality of his faith, 
an ambition. 

But what was his history? We have spoken of 
the affliftions of Jeremiah; they were surpassed by 
the affliftions of Jacob. A combination of sorrows 
greater than that which made Jacob an old man 
before his time, it is scarcely possible to conceive. 

A youth he was, of simple tastes; not Hke his 
brother a lover of adventure, a sportsman, a warrior. 
In Scripture phrase, he loved to dwell in tents. He (like 
his father) would go forth into the fields at eventide, 
there to meditate; and to enjoy the peaceful pleasures 
of a contemplative life, such as he hoped to lead. 

We mention his natural disposition, because this 
rendered his exile the more calamitous; when, to 
avoid the just anger of his brother, he was compelled 
to leave his happy home; his father whose tastes 
were congenial with his own, — the mother he so 
dearly loved. 

With a staff only for his proteftion, he had to 
traverse inhospitable regions ; he had at last to dwell 
in a foreign land, and become little better than a 
bondslave in his kinsman's house. Hard tasks were 
imposed upon him, and his remuneration was be- 
grudged. After twenty years of servitude, he was 
denied his due, and beguiled of his hope. 
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According to the custom of the land, what he 
could not pay in money, he earned by labour, a 
dower for his wife. And then when the dower was 
earned, instead of obtaining the objefl of his affec- 
tions, he was defrauded into a marriage with Leah. 
When, at the price of an additional servitude, he at 
last obtained the hand of Rachel, she was for a season 
childless, and after the birth of her second son, Jacob 
wept tears of agony at her grave. 

Having escaped the tyranny of Laban, his timid 
spirit quailed before his brother Esau, whom he had 
wronged; and when he escaped the peril of his 
brother's vengeance, and returned to his native land, 
they were dead, for a reunion with whom, his kind 
heart, through his long years of distant labour 
yearned. In the land of promise, he dwelt a stranger. 
The disputes, the jealousies, the iniquities of his 
children nearly brought his gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. He was filled with horror by the enormity 
of Reuben's sin. By the perfidy and cruelty of 
Simeon and Levi, his endeavours to conciliate the 
natives of Canaan were rendered nugatory. He had 
to deplore the dishonour of his daughter Dinah. 
Joseph, his beloved, the firstborn of his Rachel, was 
taken from him; his fate being the more deplorable 
because involved in mystery. His family was on 
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the point of extinftion from the want of food; and 
Benjamin was wrung from him. 

Under all these awful affliftions, his spirit was 
bowed down, and (on his going into Egypt) he said 
to Pharaoh, that few and evil his days had been. 

It was thus, that our Heavenly Father shewed 
favour to the son He loved. These were the bless- 
ings (for blessings they were) vouchsafed to the pa- 
triarch Jacob. Jacot) had defrauded his brother; he 
had lied to his father; he fled like a coward, alarmed 
at the probable consequences of his condu6l; he 
resorted to artifice to cheat his father-in-law: he 
wronged his other children, by the partiality he shewed 
to the sons of Rachel. A mean, a crafty, a sordid, a 
selfish disposition he had by nature. But he was 
affeftionate, tender-hearted, full of devotional fervour. 
His ends were often righteous, though, to accomplish 
them, he had recourse to unrighteous means. And 
God dealt with him as with a son. He did not 
willingly afflift him ; but because chastisement was 
necessary, he chastised him. Other agents were em- 
ployed, but God used them as the rod in His hands. 
It was by an accumulation of affliftions only, that 
such a charafter could be reformed; that a tree so 
early bent in the wrong direftion, through the training 
of a deceitful mother, could be made to stand upright. 
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It was by the furnace only, that from the gold, seen 
in his charadler by the all-searching eye, the dross 
could be purged, and gradually drawn off. He who 
loved to deceive, was throughout his life a vi6lim to 
the deceit of others. 

When affliflion had done its work, then the lash 
of the scourge was no more infli6led; and the last 
seventeen years of the Patriarch's life were passed, 
though not in honour, yet in peace. 

From what a complication of misery, my younger 
Brethren, you may possibly save yourselves, if only 
you will remember the Lord in the days of your 
youth ; and so render chastening needless, from One 
who doth not affli6l willingly, or grieve the children 
of men, by disciplining yourselves in the ways of 
godliness. 

Nevertheless, affli6lions are sent not only to cor- 
real and amend in us, whatsoever doth offend the eyes 
of our heavenly Father : they may be sent to train 
us, to educate us, to prepare us for elevation and 
honour in this world. Let us advert to the history of 
Jacob's greater son. 

Joseph was noble, generous, openhearted, pure- 
minded, just, pious, and devout. His charafter was 
the converse of that of his father; and yet how many 
and grievous were his affli6lions. At an early period 

14 
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of life he was torn from the home of his affeflions, 
from a too indulgent father; from a younger brother, 
his mother's son, over whom he watched with more 
than fraternal, almost with parental love ; over whom 
he prayed, "God be gracious unto thee, my son." 
Through the treachery of envious brothers, all the 
hopes, around which his thoughts of the future had 
clustered, were dashed to the ground. He was sold a 
bond-slave. When his condu6l was blameless, his cha- 
rafter was traduced ; he was calumniated, imprisoned. 
It is easy to say all this; but when we think what 
these things really were, and ask ourselves how we 
should have borne them, we see how really great his 
affliftions were. 

Such was the man whom God, not willing to afflift 
the children of men, had predestined to be the vice- 
roy of Egypt ; that when for the sins of the people a 
famine was sent, there might be means of avoiding its 
misery, provided for the penitent few. Joseph was, 
in the counsels of God, predestined to be the foremost 
man in all the civilized world. He was to be a 
saviour and proteftor of his own perishing family, as 
well as a benefaftor to the whole family of man. 

And was a poor shepherd boy of a wandering 
tribe in Palestine prepared for such an exaltation as 
this? Is not a previous education required for the 
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competent discharge of the duties attached to a high 
and responsible office? Ought not he to be taught 
compassion, who was to hoard the produft of the 
earth, before dispensing it to starving nations? Might 
not a sudden elevation have fostered that spirit of 
pride, of which we see incipient traces in Joseph's early- 
life? In telling his early dreams he predifted the 
future, in a manner so offensive, as not only to excite 
the angry passions of his brethren, but also to bring 
upon him a rebuke from his father. 

But whatever his natural disposition may have 
been, it was necessary, that he should learn humility 
and compassion in the school of affliftion. He who 
had been a bond-slave, learned humility. He who 
had been wrongly accused and imprisoned, learned 
the value of justice. He who had wept for himself, 
learned to weep for others. And so affliftion did its 
appointed work, and it was withdrawn. The shep- 
herd's boy became the mighty man. His shortlived 
affliftion ended in unheard-of prosperity. 

Thus, if we aspire after high place, if feelings of 
emulation are stirring within us, if we pray as well as 
labour for a position of eminence and usefulness 
among our fellow-men — laudable objefts in those who 
are commencing life — remember, my brethren, you 
may be, at the same time, praying for much disci- 

14 — 2 
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pUnary suffering — it may be necessary for you to be 
involved in cares, from which less aspiring spirits may 
be exempt. 

To these last-mentioned brethren, cares and sor- 
rows may, nevertheless, be sent to arouse them from 
indolence and self-indulgence. This is however so 
obvious a case, that, as time presses, I shall pass on 
to observe, that although the Lord doth not willingly 
afflift the children of men, it may be necessary for 
Him, as the King Eternal, Invisible, to involve us in 
calamities, for the sake of others, as well as for a 
punishment to ourselves. 

For this purpose I will remind you of the case of 
David. 

We see David a man after God's own heart; full of 
faith, and, because full of faith, fearless in the midst 
of danger; surmounting all difficulties; trampling 
over his enemies ; ascending the throne ; a prosper- 
ous and a patriotic king ; raising Israel from a tribe 
to a nation, taking the lead amidst all the nations 
around. 

We see him a prophet. His spirit (as the Psalm- 
ist) seems to be in unison with the church in every 
age, under the gospel as under the law. To him we 
are indebted for the greater portion of our Liturgy. 
He, the sweet singer, performed those prodigies of 
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valour which made him worthy to become himself 
the subje6l of song. We see him the worthy objeft 
of a grateful people's admiration, loyalty and love. 

But David fell. The viceroy of Jehovah sur- 
rounded himself with the oriental magnificence, by 
which the monarchs around him were distinguished. 
Like the despots around him, he began to regard his 
will as law, and forgot the law of his God. Courtiers 
were ready to carry his commands into effeft, how- 
ever unjust they might be. His conscience was hard- 
ened ; and his moral sense was paralysed. 

Until rebuked by Nathan, he scarcely felt a pang 
of remorse for his deed of darkness, in the case of 
Uriah and his wife. He had only done, what the 
kings around him had done before him, and would 
do again. 

But when the Lord spake by the mouth of His 
prophet; when the call to repentance came; the heart 
of David responded to the call, and the king was 
prostrate before his God, — a penitent. His heart 
regained its tenderness, and overflowed with grief. 
His repentance, how deep it was, may be seen from 
his penitential Psalms. He was overwhelmed by a 
lasting sense of guilt, shame, remorse. His cry for 
mercy was suppressed ; he dared not speak ; but the 
unuttered prayer was audible by Him to whom all 
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hearts are open. David was pardoned. The Searcher 
of hearts knew that his repentance was sincere. No 
penance was required. No conditions were pre- 
scribed. No services demanded. The Blood of the 
Atonement had a retrospeftive efficacy. The sin 
was blotted out. The words are few, but they are 
striking words. ** David said unto Nathan, I have 
sinned against the Lord. And Nathan said unto 
David, The Lord hath put away thy sin." David 
thought only of his God. He recked not of the con- 
sequences. He had loved his God. He had offended 
his God. This love returned. He sorrowed for having 
offended the God whom he loved. And how vast the 
consolation of knowing that when repentance is sin- 
cerc,-^a sorrow flowing from love to God — it is, at 
once, accepted through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, — the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. 

And now David rose up a pardoned sinner. 
Though sorrowful he could still rejoice. He resumed 
his duties as a King, as a Prophet, as the Psalmist 

We are all of us, at best, but pardoned sinners. 
And some among us know, from experience, the joy 
past utterance, that is felt, when, after a season of 
repentance, a voice is heard within us, speaking to the 
soul, and saying, **Go and sin no more." 
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But David's sin had reference to others besides 
himself. David had given occasion to the enemies of 
God to blaspheme. To the present hour the blas- 
phemy is heard ; — the sarcasm of the sinner, who is 
proud of being accounted a sinner, so long as his sin 
is not what the world calls dishonourable : he laughs, 
with the ungodly laughter, which is intended to make 
infidel the weak-hearted, and points to the man who 
was once a man after God's own heart 

All this was foreknown, and on this account the 
same prophet, who was commissioned to say unto 
David, "The Lord hath put away thy sin," was direft- 
ed to foretell the temporal affliftions which, from that 
day, made David's life on earth a life of woe. 

From the time of his fall to the hour of his death, 
the sword did not depart from David's house. His 
child was taken from him, notwithstanding his prayer 
and fasting. His daughter was dishonoured. His 
family was disgraced. His favourite son rose up in 
rebellion against him. Counsellors, who had learned 
wisdom, sitting at David's feet, conspired against him. 
The once triumphant David was obliged to fly from 
his ungrateful capital. In his humiliation he was 
reviled as a bloody man. He was insulted by Joab. 
He was not permitted to accomplish the work which 
he had contemplated, as that which was to be the 
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glory of his reign. The Temple was erefted by his 
son. 

Not a murmur ; not a word of complaint escaped 
the lips of the pardoned penitent ; not a syllable of 
deprecation. He, in his penitence, thought only of 
the Lord, "Against thee only have I done this evil.*' 
He looked upon all that he now suffered, as but the 
chastisement of a father who scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth. He traced it all to God. The 
feeling, which supported him in his trials, is sufficiently 
indicated by what he said, when Shimei cursed him, 
and said, "Go up, thou bloody man, thou man of 
Belial." "So let him curse," said the penitent, the 
humiliated king, "because the Lord said unto him, 
Curse David. Who shall therefore say. Wherefore 
hast thou done so }'*^ 

The Lord had pardoned him. This sufficed ; and 
amidst all his affliftions, he had that peace within, 
which passeth all understanding, and is a foretaste of 
that sweet rest awaiting the servants of the Lord, 
— there, "where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest." 

Let those, however, who are yielding to tempta- 
tions in any of the various forms, in which it assails the 
young, lay this history to heart ; and remember, that 
^ 7, Sam. xvi. 7, 10. 
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although repentance, when sincere, is always accepted, 
— ^from the consequences of their sin in this life there 
is no promise that they shall escape. 

It were easy to multiply examples of that prin- 
ciple upon which God is pleased to aft when He sees 
it to be necessary to afflift the children of men. 

But only to one more case shall I refer; and I 
refer to the history of Job, since the revelations in 
that history were intended to enable us to understand, 
why it was necessary, that our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ should be emphatically The Man 
of Sorrows. 

Job is a type of our blessed Lord; and in his his- 
tory we see that, while a righteous man is under the 
proteftion of God, his virtues may be tested and 
made perfeft by temptation and sorrow. 

When we say, then, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
came to obey, we imply that He came to suffer. 
How could we know that He could in all things 
bend the human to the Divine will, unless He were 
tempted.? And what is temptation but a sorrow.? 
We know, from the book of Job, the logic of Satan. 
The servant of God is tried in small things, — ^and he 
resists temptation, obeying God. If he does not fall, 
as our first parents, on the first temptation, a more 
painful temptation must be permitted ; and then, on 
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his resisting that; a temptation more painful still, — 
until the trial is brought to that point of suffering 
that human nature can bear no more, and in his 
death the martyr triumphs. 

The infidel accuses the Christian of supposing, 
that God found pleasure in the sufferings of the only- 
sinless human being that ever trod this earth. The 
Christian's answer has been already given. Even in 
that miracle of mercy, by which the Incarnate God 
effefted the salvation of man, God could not inter- 
fere with the constituted order of things. It was to 
sustain that constituted order of things, (the laws of 
nature in the moral as well as in the physical world, 
and extending to angels and all the hosts of heaven, 
as well as unto man,) that the Lord from heaven 
came : and submitting to that order of things. He 
proved the sinlessness of His life, by rendering obe- 
dience to God, under trials such as none but the 
God-man could have sustained. 

His trials began with His birth. He was born to 
poverty. Conscious of possessing powers, which might 
have shaken the world, and have raised Him to the 
pinnacle of human greatness. He not only did not 
exercise those powers to rescue Himself from the 
troubles attendant upon His condition of life, but He 
resisted, for thirty years, the greater temptation, to 
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relieve, by an exertion of His miraculous powers, the 
wants of others, or to instruft their minds. They 
who have felt in themselves the generous impulses, 
which hurry the young into a6lion, will regard our 
Lord's unrepining submission to a life of obscurity, 
(until His call came), as one of the great miracles of 
His life; while at the same time it evinces His entire 
obedience, the submission of His man's will to the 
will of His Father which is in heaven. 

I need not dwell upon those trials which proved 
the perfe6lion of His obedience, when His ministry 
commenced, and when He, the Lord of all, was de- 
spised and rejefted of men. 

We will only remind you how, as the end drew 
near. His heart was lacerated, — His very soul was 
agonized ; — how in all the dearest relations of life He 
was wounded. Like one wave upon another, affliftion 
after affliftion came down upon Him; but still in all 
things He was obedient. When human nature could 
bear no more. It was finished ; His sufferings — man's 
redemption. He obeyed even unto death, and it 
was finished. Heaven was re-opened to our race, — 
and yet more than this, heaven was now brought 
down to the very heart of man, and regenerate man 
has become a temple of the Holy Ghost. 

When our Lord was in His agony, an angel was 
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sent to comfort Him. Superhuman comfort He re- 
quired, in order that He might bear that pressure of 
affliftion, which caused Him to shed, as it were, great 
drops of blood, — and superhuman aid was granted, 
when He stood alone in the world, forsaken by those 
He died to save; but His comforter was not the Holy- 
Ghost, for the Holy Ghost was not yet given. 

One with the Father and the Son, the Holy Ghost 
as God is eternal, — He never had a beginning, for He 
is from everlasting; but it was not, until the work of 
the Redeemer was finished upon the Cross, that He 
condescended to assume an office in the Church, — 
and to come, as He now cometh into the hearts of the 
regenerate, a more than Comforter, — the Paraclete. 

Oh blessed be the name of the Lord Jesus Christ! 
He sendeth the Holy Ghost to be the consoler 
of His people. He strengthens their faith. He en- 
larges their hope, He brightens their charity ; and in 
this strengthening of faith, this brightening of hope, 
this enlargement of charity. He causes them to feel 
that the kingdom of heaven is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

And so we conclude. The objeft of this discourse 
has been, not to discuss, as in an essay, the deep 
things of God, which are better adapted for study in 
the closet than for exhortation from the pulpit; but 
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simply to impress upon the mind of the hearer the 
consolatory results of Christian faith. Christianity, 
when realised to the soul, imparts a happiness, which 
the world can neither give nor take away, or even 
understand. If we turn in earnest unto the Lord, and 
if our hearts are sanftified by grace, we shall find, in 
very deed, that godliness hath the promise of the life 
which now is, as well as of that which is to come : it 
is happiness in hand as well as heaven in reversion. 
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Psalm xvi- 12. 

TJtou shalt shew me t/te path of life; in Thy presence 
is the fulness of joy: and at Thy right hand there 
is pleasure for evermore. 

In the truly "golden" Psalm, which these words con- 
clude, the writer, certainly '' the sweet Psalmist" him- 
self " of Israel, the man who was raised up on high, 
the anointed of the God of Jacob," dwells and 
enlarges upon the blessedness of that perfe6l com- 
munion with the great and living God which had 
sustained him already, and which was about to sus- 
tain him, to the very end, in the many changing ' 
scenes, in the difficulties, sorrows, and great anxieties 
of his eventful life. Being, at the time of writing it, 
according to reasonable conjefture, an outcast^; drivea 

1 V. Thrupp's Introdinflion to the Psalms, Ps. xvi. 

IS 
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from Jerusalem by the jealousy of the moody Saul; 
taunted by the king for his very poverty and help- 
lessness in the words, "Hear now, ye Benjamites; 
will the son of Jesse give every one of you fields and 
vineyards, that all of you have conspired against me ;" 
his friends, the priests of Nob, cruelly murdered for 
innocently supplying his need ; — he casts himself upon 
a more solid and certain stay than he can find here 
on earth, and having, it may be, in mind God's pro- 
mise to that tribe to whom no inheritance or land is 
given, "for I, said the Lord" to Levi, "am thy part 
and thine inheritance," he too — of the tribe of Judah 
— yet a Levite in heart and spirit — self dedicated and 
accepted — boldly claims the same. He looks to that 
guidance, which has led him onwards from his youth 
up even till now, and exclaims, "The Lord is the 
portion of mine inheritance and of my cup: Thou 
maintainest my lot." He recognises the wondrous 
dealings of God with him, the marvellous elevating 
and refining process which has been at work within 
him since the days when, as a simple shepherd, he 
kept his father's sheep on the mountains of Bethle- 
hem ; and, tried as he is by cruel persecutions and 
suspicions, by false friends and open foes, with no 
prospeft before him except long years of suffering, 
he nevertheless hesitates not to assert that "the lot 
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is fallen unto him in a fair ground, yea, that he has 
a goodly heritage." And what is that heritage? 
What is left to him, beggared, oppressed, and deso- 
late, save One and One only, even the Lord Himself? 
Tkis is his possession — his true possession-^his abid- 
ing possession — ^which, under no circumstances what- 
ever, can possibly fail him. " I have set God always 
before me; for He is on my right hand, therefore I 
shall not be moved." Of this not even the grave 
can deprive him. There too, it still is his. "My 
flesTi also shall rest in hope. For Thou wilt not 
leave my soul to hell, neither shalt Thou suffer 
Thine holy one to see destruction." It is his own 
even through eternity. "Thou shalt shew me the 
path of life; in Thy presence is the fulness of joy; 
and at Thy right hand there is pleasure for ever- 
more." 

What, my brethren, are such words as these but 
true songs of triumph? What earthly success, what 
earthly glory or possessions could ever draw forth the 
like from man's lips or heart? Do we not feel, as we 
hear them, that we have in them the utterances of a 
conqueror, nay, of more than a conqueror; even of 
one who is kept in "perfeft peace," and that "be- 
cause his soul is stayed on God"? And have we not 
here vividly brought before us, as in some bright 

15—2 
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pi6lure, the whole subjeft of our meditation this 
night, namely, how completely and amply to all who 
will accept and refuse not His love, GOD Himself is 
indeed the REWARD of His OWN, that is, of His 
FAITHFUL PEOPLE ? May God, in His mercy, enable 
us to lay hold of this great and blessed Truth, and 
lead us to perceive that there is indeed within our 
grasp — if only we will ''feel after it and find" it — 
a Gift so precious — ^a Blessing so great — a Reward 
so glorious — that to gain it and make it ours, we 
might well, like St Paul, " suffer the loss of all things, 
and count them but dung!" 

And that we may realise this — that we may see 
the wondrous blessedness of this mighty Gift of God 
Himself, given by Himself to us — let us investigate 
one simple question — ^Wherein, especially, does true 
happiness consist? 

Is it not, above all, in that which^ in the highest 
sense of the word, we may call Rest? By this I mean, 
not the dull unintelligent rest of sleep, or mere inac- 
tivity, but that sensation which accompanies freedom 
from care and anxiety, from uneasy longings which 
can never be gratified, from possibility of disappoint- 
ment, from the uneasy sense of loss and waste, from 
bitter boding of retributive pain closely dogging the 
heels of present pleasure. This is no inaflive, useless 
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state. So far from it, is it not then above all — when 
the man is thus at Rest — that he has really the best 
chance of developing all that is in him, and bring- 
ing all his talents to perfection? As on the imper- 
turbed calmness of night, the growth of all things 
seems to depend ; so the man, unruffled by agitating 
passions and wearing anxieties, can then best expand 
his nature and fulfil the objeft of his being. 

But observe, this Rest, this power of being at Rest, 
belongs, of all the funftions of :man*s being, to the 
heart ^ alone; or, in other words, to the seat of his 
affeftions. The body, for instance, is not that which 
rests. It is not made for Rest. On the contrary, 
manifestly in this world it is made for change. 
Change is its natural condition. It is never in one 
stay. It moves continually. It is ever growing, dwin- 
dling, decaying, passing away. Necessarily, it is 
fed, indulged, gratified over and over again, and still 
it craves. Nor can the mind, if we understand by 
this the intelleftual faculty, find Rest. Is it intended 
that it should rest.^ To press ever onwards, aiming 
ever at more than it has as yet attained — at higher, 
deeper, knowledge; to make one truth mastered but 
the stepping-stone to other truths; struggling on, 

1 v. Newman's Parochial Sermons^ Vol, v, p. 357, 
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weary and yet not satiated ; like the mountain tra- 
veller, who pants onwards towards some inaccessible, 
and ever retreating summit; is it not thus with the 
ever a£Uve, ever restless, mind of man? 

But the heart can rest And why? For this 
reason, because love satisfies the heart, and the heart 
can love; yea, is such that it can love Him who, 
being Himself infinite, is — if only He gives Himself 
to be loved — at once and for ever all that love can 
crave. And then, if the heart by thus loving Him, 
be at Rest, it will follow that, notwithstanding all 
the turmoil and stir of life, of our fretful bodies, 
and busy, a6live minds, the whole man will be at 
Rest and peace. Like some monarch the fountain 
of honour, the heart sits in her dignity, dispensing 
Rest, and with Rest, happiness and joy to the whole 
being of the man. As the heart is, so is all. And 
the Rest of the heart consists in its being filled 
with that love for God, with that perfe6l certainty 
of His love given in return, for which, in its won- 
drous capacity for love. He manifestly contrived and 
formed it. It needs little to prove this. Take, for 
instance, any of those interests which men strive to 
put in the place of God — praise, earthly honour, 
power, pleasure, self. Will these indeed satisfy? Or 
does not all experience prove that they are far too 
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mean and puny for the dignity of the heart of man? 
The insatiate conqueror, craving still for fresh con- 
quests, stands weeping at the ocean. The great em- 
peror, arrived at the very summit of his power, ruler 
of half the civilised world, arbiter of the fate ot 
Europe, in mid life flings away his crown, and buries 
himself in the solitudes of St Just. What tragedy 
was ever more piteous than that book of accom- 
plished wishes and broken hopes and unsatisfied affec- 
tions, which the philosophy of our own generation 
so loves to quote? He, the Solomon, great king of 
earthly peace, has gained all that earth can offer. He 
has had his fill of all things — mirth and pleasure, 
wine, wisdom ; great works, such as only Eastern des- 
pots can accomplish; ''vineyards, gardens, pools of 
water." He recounts his vast possessions — "cattle 
great and small, gold and silver, peculiar treasure of 
kings, men and women singers — all delights." He 
lacks not the highest intelleftual cultivation, the deep- 
est human knowledge, the most perfeft worldly wis- 
dom. He is eminently and in all things successful. " I 
withheld not my heart from any joy; for my heart 
rejoiced in all my labour:" "and this," he adds, "this 
joy was the portion of all my labour." But all will 
not suffice to bring him Rest Still is his heart empty, 
its affections unsupplied. After all, what is he but a 
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fool? In all this there is not one ray of real love to 
cheer him. He has discarded love, and love has in 
turn left him. For 

'lie that shuts out lore, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness.' 

And so on the great king's mind, the aweful truth 
fails not to burst " I looked on all the works that 
my hands had wrought and the labour that I had 
laboured to do: and, behold, all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under 
the sun." 

Or even where love is, if it be earthly love, 
however pure and noble, still the heart cannot rest 
Take it in its very noblest form — in that which, 
from its purity, unselfishness, and devotion, ap- 
proaches most nearly to heavenly love — the friend- 
ship and attachment of two kindred spirits. Even 
this, sweet and comforting, cheering as it is, and 
elevating, will not suffice. Even here fickleness and 
doubt, and jealousy, can enter in and mar. Nay, in 
the very nature of things, the intimacy of friendship 
can scarcely last for more than a short time, seldom 
indeed through life. As life passes on, the old friend- 
ship dwindles and wanes, lighting up, it may be, 
on certain special occasions, but in the end slowly 
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yielding to separation, difference of interest, and oc- 
cupation, till the intimate loving friends of youth are 
scarcely any longer aware of the existence of each 
other — and, as the eye carelessly glances over the 
tecord of death in some daily journal, it lights upon 
the name of one with whom in days gone by deepest 
thoughts have been interchanged, or the vi6lory won 
in the glowing contests of youthful strength — or the 
hours of study brightened by union of labour — or the 
day of rest solaced by long country-walks — and with 
a short sigh the old friend, for a single moment, re- 
calls the past, then passes on his way, and thinks of 
it all no more. Nay, even that which God has ap- 
pointed as the special earthly comfort of man — the 
love of woman in its most perfeft form — in the 
wedded life; even this lasts only, in the touching 
words of the marriage-vow, "till death us do part;" 
and broken and desolate, as we often see, is that 
soul, in the hour of separation, which has rested 
upon this alone. 

Thus then by that sense of utter blankness which 
the heart experiences when it loves not, by the abso- 
lute incapacity of all earthly things to fill it, by its 
own strong cravings and yearnings, we learn that 
it is His will that its real and best affeftions should 
be concentrated on Him alone. Even as the needle 
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rests from its strange uneasy trembling, then only 
when it points true to the pole, so the heart can 
then only be at Rest, when it is filled with the love 
of God. 

And therefore He who made the heart such as it 
is, most freely and willingly gives Himself to our 
love. As to Abraham, in the days of old, when He 
called him from family, home, position, wealth, send- 
ing him landless and friendless into a distant and 
unknown land, so to each one of us, as he forces 
us to feel that these things are not sufficient for 
the energies and affeflions of the heart, does He, 
who ever " giveth liberally" — offer even Himself " I," 
He says, ''I Myself," the great Almighty Triune 
God, ''I am thy Shield and thy exceeding great 
Reward." 

But possibly, my brethren, putting the matter in a 
practical form, you ask, is not this after all a mere 
figure of speech? How can I realise this? I under- 
stand the meaning of earthly satisfaftions. I can enter 
fully into the blessedness of having earthly friends. 
I can commune with them. I can use treasure or 
lands. I perfectly appreciate the meaning of such as 
these. But in what intelligible sense can it be said 
that God is my reward? How does He aft upon 
me? How can I enjoy One so infinitely above me, or 
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feel other in the thought of Him than constraint 
and weariness and fear? 

Believe me, hard as it may seem, the joy in the 
love of God is praftical enough, even as it is within 
reach of all. To gain it, I freely grant, an effort is 
needed. And, doubtless, in order to realise God as to 
be able to love Him, the heart needs to be educated 
and trained. If indeed God, who alone can satisfy 
our hearts and give us rest, is to fill them, we must 
learn first of all to set aside our own fancies and specu- 
lations and to view Him even as He is, that is, as He 
makes Himself known to us. And I hesitate not to 
say that even as He alone can meet the demands 
of love, so only He Himself, as He has revealed Him- 
self to us, can be truly loved. I must think of Him, 
for instance, as in the truest, highest sense, a distinft 
and real Person. I cannot love an Idea. An Idea 
may be admirable, interesting, absorbing, graceful. I 
may be struck with its truth, its power, its symmetry, 
its ingenuity. A neighbouring nation boasts that 
it goes to war for it. But I cannot love it. It will 
not answer to my heart's requirements. If God is but 
an idea, formed within and dwelling within the pre- 
cinfts of the human mind, I cannot find in Him that 
which will satisfy my soul in its deep cravings, not 
for finite but for infinite love. Neither again can I 
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love a subtile Essence spread throughout the uni- 
verse, a sort of general soul, underlying all things, a 
diffused Deity, having no separate existence, every- 
thing at once and nothing. Neither can I love a 
Deity, of which I myself am an integral portion ; and 
my own voice, or the general voice of man, the expo- 
nent. Such definitions, or more properly speaking, 
such tamperings with the Being and Glory of the 
great God of Heaven must necessarily shut out the 
very possibility of love. Miserable comforters are 
they all ! Woe, woe to him who would feed that hun- 
gering, longing soul of his on such paltry husks as 
these, who hews out to himself these broken cisterns, 
holding no water! 

Is it not the faft that these unworthy imaginings, 
' this fear to own God as Hje really is, this clinging to 
human explanations — these bubbles blown off by hu- 
man pride and vanity — lie at the root of half man's 
misery, and half man's sin? Look, if you will, at that 
self-satisfied young cynic — in his pride of fancied in- 
telleft — ^with lip contemptuously curling at the very 
sight of all those who cling to the old faith and the 
old path and the old teaching and the God of their 
fathers. Search deeply within his heart. Mark, in 
spite of the "Who's afraid.?" external attitude, his 
real doubt of himself, and of his miserable scepticism. 
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Does he never feel a single qualm of anxiety, nor 
tremble when the excitement of society and the de- 
sire of applause are for the moment lulled? What 
has he gained in exchange for a definite Faith and a 
true living God on Whom to concentrate his faculty 
of love? Truthy he will perhaps proudly — though not 
without a dash of affe6lation — answer. Yes ; but is 
he sure that he has found the truth? Or is he not 
tather. beating upon a stormy sea without compass 
or stars to guide him? He has lost — Faith, Love, 
Hope, the anchorage of the soul to Heaven. His 
whole being is in a state of spiritual ferment. * And 
too probably, at least in lower natures, as all expe- 
rience goes to prove. Epicureanism, in all its fright- 
ful and unsatisfying carnality, will at the end take 
possession of him, and mould him for its own. 

. No, my brethren, the hearty the best guide in 
spiritual things, assures me of it, in order that I 
may love, that my affeftions may be rightly ex- 
panded, I must dwell on the thought of God as 
He reveals Himself to us — ^that is, as a Being dis- 
tinctly separate from all — in His Threefold Person- 
ality of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I must strive 
to image Him to myself as Truthful, Merciful, Al- 
mighty, Eternal, One who is Himself full of Love, 
Wisdom, Justice; Who knows all things, guides all 
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things, not as leaving them to the aftion of some 
broad, general, fate or law, laid down once for all, 
which binds even Himself, like an iEschylean Zeus, 
but superintending all things, "upholding them by 
the word of His power," nicely adjusting them for 
their own well-being and for His own glory, in which 
lies indeed the happiness of all. Such an one, be- 
yond and external to me, yet in me and near me, 
" dwelling in that light to which none can approach," 
yet "about my path and about my bed," watching 
over me and caring for me, ready in the hour of 
need to help me, dealing with me even as a father 
with a beloved son, such an One I can love. The 
thought of Him is enough to fill my heart. I can 
feel that I have indeed something when I am assured 
that I possess His love. When I think of it, I can 
exclaim, in the words of the Psalmist, "I will love 
Thee, O Lord, my strength. The Lord is my stony 
Rock and my Defence, my Saviour, my God, and 
my Might, in Whom I will trust, my Buckler, the 
Horn also of my salvation, and my Refuge." I can 
find in Him all that is needed to draw forth my 
love. I can speak to Him, I can obey Him, I can 
look to Him, reverence Him, adore Him, love Him 
" with all my heart, and with all my mind, and with 
all my soul, and with all my strength." 
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And is it not for this special purpose, namely, that 
He may thus be ours, and, as it were, within our reach ; 
that we may appreciate the blessedness of possessing 
Him ; in a word, that we may be able to love Him ; is 
it not for this that He vouchsafes to humble Himself 
to man's level, and make the Revelation of Himself 
to man in all the imperfe6lion of human language 
and of human thought? Do I, for instance, read 
that God was wroth, that He repented, that He was 
grieved? Do I find continual mention in His re- 
vealed Word of the Eye, the Ear, the Hand, the Voice, 
the Arm, the Back Parts, the Face, the Mind of God 
— ^that is, of Him Who is without parts or passions, 
the great Almighty Spirit, Who " hath not flesh and 
bones," Who " is not a man that He should lie, or the 
Son of Man that He should repent" — of whom the 
Apostle asks, " who hath known the Mind of God, or 
who hath been His Counsellor?" And how am I to 
understand all this but as the merciful guiding of my 
Heavenly Father, leading me to look to Him as One 
Whom the heart can in a measure realise, whose Per- 
sonality can, however faintly, be presented to my 
intelleft? I believe in Him as One who, by the 
effort of His Divine Will, performs those afts which 
He gives to man to perform by the various organs 
of their being. I read of Him as being the Judge of 
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all the earth, and therefore I know that He is not a 
mere funftion of earthly things. I know that if He 
rewards and punishes, He cannot be a mere soul of 
the Creation. If He a6ls and speaks, He can be no 
Idea, but a real and living Person. And therefore I 
can fix my thoughts and my heart upon Him ; believe 
that, as I commune with Him, He will hear me, 
and, in His wisdom, answer. And therefore He is 
such that I can love. 

But again. Is there not a higher teaching even 
than this, a more distinft giving of Himself on the 
part of God to the Love of the hunian soul ? He 
would not only assure us of His love, revealing to 
us His mighty Name, and, so to say, in the abstract, 
those attributes which draw forth the love of man, 
but lest the heart, unskilled in spiritual things, should 
still hold back and hesitate, in order that the very 
human portion of our affeftions may be satisfied, 
our love of human friendship, our craving for lips 
speaking to lips, and hand grasping hand; that we 
may learn to appreciate even with our bodily senses 
the Sweetness, the Loveableness, the Perfe6lion of 
Him whom it is permitted to us to love — therefore is 
God Himself " made flesh and dwelt among us." As 
^' the Man Christ Jesus " He vouchsafes to speak to 
man, drawing us, in the words of the Prophet, " with 
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the cords of a man." Hungering, thirsting, weary, 
seeking human sympathy, moving that pity which 
is "akin to love," He, being God, stands before 
us in the very flesh of a deeply loving Man. He 
chooses for His own solace human friendship. He 
calls His Disciples "Friends." He asks for their 
love. "Simon, son of Jonas," He asks His chief 
Apostle, "lovest thou Me.^" Their love, as how could 
it fail to be, is kindled towards Him. " Let us," cries 
one, "go, that we may die with Him." We cannot 
contemplate Him without seeing in Him One alto- 
gether to be loved. The " Chiefest among ten thou- 
sand," in Whose love the heart can altogether re- 
pose, in peace and joy and rest. 

This then is the reward of God's faithful people. 
This loving God, all Wise, all Tender, all Sympa- 
thising, all Great, all Sufficing, revealing Himself 
as Man to man, is He who gives Himself to the 
human heart to satisfy its longing for love. He 
who made the heart such that it yearns after Him, 
and can find no peace but in Him, Himself 
becomes its portion. "They shall be my people, 
and I will be their God." "I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them." "I will never fail them, nor 
forsake them." "Behold, I stand at the door, and 
watch. If any man hear my voice, and open the 

16 
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door, I will enter in, and sup with him, and he 
with me." 

See I pray you how all this really affefts and 
touches us. Meditate, if you will, however slightly, 
on the life of man. Think of it in all its strange 
uncertainty — its disappointments, dangers, sorrows. 
Think of the aweful suddenness with which grief 
and misfortune fall, in overpowering and overflowing 
floods, crushing and sweeping our hopes and our 
joys before them. And then weigh the utter in- 
ability of man, left to himself and his own feeble 
resources, to make head against them. See, for 
instance, that loving united well-nurtured family 
dwelling in the midst of blessings, — opulence, case, 
respc6l; the very darling of a neighbourhood, enjoy- 
ing, as such households enjoy them, the choicest gifts 
of earth. All has ever gone well with them. They 
have never known real sorrow; they look forward 
to nothing but more honour, greater wealth, still more 
perfc6led and intense enjoyment. This is no exag- 
gerated pi6lure of the condition of thousands of our 
well to do English households, in this land of wealth 
and peace. Then lo ! like lightning the long de- 
layed grief darts into the very bosom of that happy 
graceful circle. Most commonly it comes in the 
form of that which no wealth, no earthly prosperity 
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can hinder, the message of disease and death. The 
son, in the very beginning of a career of promise, 
is struck down. The daughter, but a twelvemonth 
since, quitting the parental roof in all the triumph 
of young wedded life, lies, a mother indeed, but with 
life fast ebbing forth, which no human skill can stay. 
Or on the father, or the mother, the prop and pillar 
of the whole, the irresistible hand has lighted in 
fearful and hopeless suddenness. Or take another case. 
Long and eagerly, nay more, devotedly, has the man 
toiled through life. Earthly rest, such as it is, is at 
length within his grasp. He has at length earned 
the long looked for competence, goods laid up for 
many a year. He will retire and enjoy himself; 
his future dwelling selefled and purchased, his own, 
smiles pleasantly upon him. He furnishes it, gathers 
his friends around him, talks cheerfully of this or 
that improvement. Then scarcely has he settled 
down, when the pang of pain in some vital part, 
faintly it may be felt before, but now sharp and 
piercing, awakens him to the knowledge that his 
time is nearly come, his hours numbered, that in 
truth nothing really remains to him but to make 
ready for the grave. Such cases as these are com- 
mon everywhere. We all recognise in them what 
has again and again happened under our eyes. It 

16—2 
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seems almost needless to dwell upon them. And 
yet unless we do so, we cannot rightly estimate the 
value of that wondrous Reward which God's Pre- 
sence brings to the soul wherein he vouchsafes to 
dwell. " Thou shalt shew me the path of life." Is 
it not indeed something in all this weariness and 
sorrow, amid these tears and pains and doubt and 
uncertainty, this disappointment and utter ruin of 
our hopes, to be sure at least of One, to know that 
we have One who can be and who is ever the same^ 
** without variableness or shadow of turning" — ever 
constant, true, loving, all-sufficient, " who, in the midst 
of the troubles which we have in our hearts, sends 
His " comforts" to ** refresh our souls".? 

Nor need we wait for sorrow to feel the blessed- 
ness of this Presence — this mighty gift of God Him- 
self to the soul. Is it not indeed true, that, just as 
our whole nature is most developed by the close 
companionship of some great and true friend, so in 
the highest degree this will be to the soul, which is 
ever conversing with God, which ever owns and realises 
His Presence, and, like Enoch, "walks with" Him. 
Are not in Him all " treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge," all that trains the intelleft as well as fills the 
heart.? Will not the mind continually brought into 
contaft with Him be marvellously purified, and 
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strengthened? Will not that Presence ever afting 
upon the man bring him on to the full perfeftion of 
his nature, harmonising to him all the discords of life ; 
yea, giving a meaning, which nothing else can give, 
to our intricate and complex being, and filling the 
soul for ever with cheerfulness and joy ? " Thou, O 
God, hast taught me from my youth up until now, 
forsake me not in mine old age, when I am gray- 
headed, until I have shewed Thy strength to this 
generation, and Thy power to all them that are 
yet for to come." " This God is our God for ever 
and ever, He shall be our guide unto Death." 

Yes, my brethren, as in life, so in Death — in Death 
the great trial of all. If God be indeed in life the 
reward of His people, is He not, if we may say 
so, tenfold more in Death ? In Life we may after a 
fashion dispense with God, putting Him altogether 
from our mind and heart. It is possible to im- 
merse ourselves in pleasures, business, society, even 
though they satisfy not. But how is it t/ien, when 
by the sorrow of those who love us, by the tears 
which will fall, by our own inward consciousness, we 
feel of a truth that our time has at length come, that 
there is no more comfort, or even interest to be 
gathered from earthly things, that Eternity in all its 
terrible boundlessness is opening before us, that our 
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trial, our judgment, our eternal doom is now close 
at hand. How can I bear it — how pass through it — 
on whom can I rest or stay ? Then above all does 
the heart learn what it is to have the great God of 
heaven its own, its friend; to be upborne in those 
His everlasting arms; in His mighty strength to 
tread down the lion beneath the feet Resting 
calmly on that gracious Presence then vouchsafed, 
the reward of long service and love, the faithful 
soul can look boldly through that dark passage, 
and even from the midst of mortal agony, while 
the yells of the savage multitude are ringing round 
him — with the wild beast, the fire, the cross, in full 
presence before him — can nevertheless exclaim, ** I 
know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which is committed 
to Him," that soul which has given its faith and 
love to Him "until that day." The philosopher 
may indeed bleed calmly to death, rehearsing his 
lines of pathetic poetry, but all the enchantments 
of philosophy or science cannot simulate the Chris- 
tian's real joy and peace, nor teach the heart to 
exclaim, "Though I go through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for Thou art with 
me: Thy rod and Thy staff comfort me:" or "I am 
ready to be offered; the time of my departure is at 
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hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished 
my course; I have kept the faith. Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at 
that day." 

Lastly, if God be the reward of His people in 
life and in death, what is He in Eternity? *' At Thy 
right hand there is pleasure for evermore." What 
is all Life but the preparation for this.^ What is all 
His love expended on us in this present time, but 
the preparing of the heart to receive Him fully and 
entirely; to "behold the King in His true beauty, in 
the Land which is afar off" } If even here He has 
filled our hearts with joy and thankfulness, what shall 
it be there where no jarring of the fleshly nature, no 
earth-born clouds of human passion, can ever enter 
to obscure His Presence from the soul, or shut out 
the perfeftion of His Glory .^ Then shall He give 
Himself freely and unreservedly to His people's gaze 
and love. "They shall drink out of His pleasures 
as out of a river." All their faculties, perfe6led and 
glorified, shall find full play. They shall be '* like 
Him:" wise in His Wisdom, holy in His Purity, 
strong in His Might, glorious in His Brightness, un- 
decaying in His Eternity. God Himself, that is in 
some wondrous visible Presence, shall dwell among 
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them, and be their God. " They are before the throne 
of God, and serve Him day and night in His temple 
and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
anymore; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of 
the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them, unto 
living fountains of water; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes. 

What then remains, my brethren, but that now, 
even now, we claim our Christian privilege, and use 
our glorious Gift, and open our hearts freely that 
the Reward of God's Presence may be ours } Sitting 
on His throne on high, the great God of Heaven 
invites us to make Him our own ; offers us the 
strength of His mighty Presence in Life, in Death, 
in Eternity. Hereafter this shall be ours, without 
pain or effort. For the present we must make it our 
own by a distinft effort of Faith. We must seek 
Him, to be however amply rewarded, even in this 
time. Shall we not then make that effort.? Is it 
not our wisdom boldly to search for Him, ask for 
Him, jealously maintain all that is His — His word, 
His revealed Attributes, the great truths of His In- 
carnation } What more blessed than to bring our- 
selves continually into direft communion with Him, 
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our souls in Prayer, in Service, in Sacrament, under 
the very light of His Countenance ; offering ourselves 
daily to Him, Body, Soul, and Spirit; crying to Him 
again and again in loving confidence, "Whom have 
I in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of Thee ? My flesh and 
my heart faileth; but Thou art the strength of my 
life, and my portion for ever." 
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SERMON XL 

Deuteronomy xxxiv. part of ver. 6. 
No man knowcth of his sepulchre unto this day. 

According to our modern views of the burial of 
great men, — indeed according to the views which 
have prevailed at all times amongst civilized nations, 
— this brief record of the sepulchre of Moses is very- 
striking. Most of us remember the imposing cha- 
ra6ler of the ceremony with which we committed to 
the ground, some years ago, the remains of the 
greatest Englishman of modern times, the great Duke 
of Wellington. No event in our own days has called 
together a larger number of people; every one was 
desirous of witnessing the funeral of the man to 
whom this country and the whole of Europe were so 
deeply indebted : it was regarded as a high privilege 
to know and to see his sepulchre. And though the 
contrast between the pageant of a funeral and the 
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aflivc work of a living^ man is sufficiently obvious, 
and though some may be tempted to sneer at the 
homage paid to the mighty dead and to say that so 
grand a ceremonial is out of place, still the general 
sense of mankind is in favour of such homage, and 
approves of imposing ceremonies conne6led with the 
sepulchres of the great and good. It seems as though 
we should do violence to our own feelings, if we 
should make small account of the resting-place of the 
dead ; the graves of the departed teach good lessons 
to the living ; and it is doubtless with the belief that 
it is for the benefit of the nation to hold (as it were) 
a communion with the spirits of its great men and its 
benefaftors, that we san6lion public funerals, and 
bury some of our most distinguished men in build- 
ings like S. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. 
But the desire of shewing respecl to the dead, as 
we call it, the desire of consecrating and honouring 
the tombs of those whom we honour and love, is no 
modern thing. One of the most touching stories in 
the book of Genesis is that which tells us of Abraham 
buying a plot of land, in which to bury Sarah. Abra- 
ham was then a stranger in the land which God had 
promised him, and which his seed were to inherit; 
and when Sarah died, we read that Abraham wept 
for her, and then " he stood up from before his dead, 
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and spake unto the sons of Heth, saying, I 'am a 
stranger and a sojourner with you : give me a pos- 
session of a burying-place." Finally, a bargain was 
made, and " the field of Ephron and the cave which 
was therein, and all the trees that were in the field, 
were made sure unto Abraham for a possession;" and 
this burying-place not only became the property of 
Abraham, but was his only property, the only abiding 
pledge of his interest in the land of Canaan, as land- 
lord by divine right, until his seed came out of Egypt 
and conquered the country. 

Thus, in the earliest history of God's chosen peo- 
ple, we find a reverence for sepulchres ; and so in like 
manner, when the people came to be settled in the 
land which God promised them, we read of " sepul- 
chres of kings," and of the notable men being buried 
"with their fathers." There was no superstition in 
this ; superstition no doubt has been conne6led with 
sepulchres and the remains of the departed, but this 
was a form of idolatry into which the Israelites do 
not seem to have fallen ; no, it was the natural out- 
coming of human feeling; it was the manifestation of 
a desire to be not wholly separated from the de-^ 
parted, it was something like a foreshadowing of the 
Christian doflrine of the "Communion of Saints." 
And the feeling found its highest opportunity of- 
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exhibiting itself, when it became connefled with that 
sepulchre, round which we shall gather in imagination 
on Good Friday: that is the Sepulchre of sepulchres; 
emphatically, "The Holy Sepulchre," the sepulchre 
which sanftifies all others and from which they derive 
their dignity. Every one knows of the Sepulchre (so 
to speak) of Jesus Christ ; it is one of the world's 
"holy places;" there they laid His sacred body, there 
it was watched by a guard, while the stone which 
closed the sepulchre was sealed ; and if it be in any 
sense true, that "no man knoweth of the sepulchre" 
of Jesus Christ " until this day," it is only true be- 
cause He is risen from the dead, and His sepulchre 
has ceased to be a sepulchre for Him, who is as- 
cended up into heaven. 

Now I say that with all this reverence for sepul- 
chres, shewing itself both in ancient and in modern 
days, the statement in the text concerning the burial 
of Moses must appear very striking. Looking upon 
it from the divine side, we can easily understand that 
it was better for the children of Israel that they 
should not know the burial-place of their great law- 
giver, lest perchance they should be tempted to 
honour his dead bones and his sepulchre, more than 
they ought. Looking upon the matter from another 
point of view, we may perhaps say that if Moses and 
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his doings had been as legendary and uncertain as 
some would make them, it is probable that a more 
ordinary and more gorgeous pidlure would have been 
given of his .death and his funeral. Looking upon 
the history as the simple record of one who performed 
a most important part in the developement of the 
divine purposes, of one who, according to any con- 
ceivable scale of human excellence, must ever stand 
out as one of the greatest and best and noblest and 
wisest among the children of men, we may perhaps 
say that Moses being dead speaks to us even by his 
death, and that our ignorance of his sepulchre may 
teach us some important lessons concerning the grave, 
and, through the grave, concerning the eternal life 
beyond it. 

Let us then for a few moments. Christian brethren, 
accompany Moses (as it were) in his ascent of Pisgah, 
where it pleased God that he should die. I will say 
nothing at present concerning the sin, in consequence 
of which Moses was forbidden to enter the promised 
land : sin is always more or less connefted with death, 
and yet we can contemplate the departure of good 
men almost without a remembrance of the faft that 
death has a sting, and that that sting is sin: and 
therefore in the case of Moses, I will put out of sight 
for the present that rebellious adl of his which shut 

17 
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him out from the promised land, and regard him only 
as a servant of God who has done his work, and who 
IS going to his rest. "Moses was an hundred and 
twenty years old when he died ; his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated:" and yet he had done 
a good life's work: forty years of education in the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, forty years of training in 
the rougher school of the desert, and then forty years 
of hard and toilsome and thankless work as leader of 
a rebellious and stiffnecked people. If the value of a 
man's life i« to be estimated by the amount of com- 
fort which he finds in it, — ^worldly comfort, I mean, — 
then I fancy that few lives would be less satisfactory 
than that of Moses: his early days might have been 
comfortable enough, though even then I should sup- 
pose that the suffering condition of his people must 
have embittered most of the sweets which he enjoyed 
in Pharaoh's palace : but those early days over, there 
was little of peace and comfort remaining: it was all 
laborious work, and work against the grain, Moses 
was a modest and retiring man; it was through no 
forwardness of his own that he became ambassador 
to Pharaoh ; his post was one of difficulty and anxiety; 
and from the moment that he undertook his mission 
to the end of his life all ease was gone. Even when 
he had got free from Pharaoh, his difficulties and 
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anxieties were only beginning: he might have found 
comfort and satisfaftion, if the people had been grate- 
ful and gentle and obedient; but they were all that 
is opposite to these qualities, and the burden of 
their sins seemed to fall upon Moses; he was their 
lawgiver, their leader, their prophet, their intercessor, 
— everything. A hard and painful post doubtless; 
but Moses did his work in the fear of God, and at 
length his evening of rest came. God summons him 
to go up into Mount Pisgah, thence to see the pro- 
mised land, and there to die: and Moses makes all 
due preparation to obey the summons, he puts his 
house in order, he gives his last exhortations and 
warnings to the people, he hands over his charge to 
another, and then with unabated strength and ap- 
parently without sadness, he climbs the mountain 
which God has appointed. 

According to human estimate it must have been a 
weary climb: to leave the society of men and of friends 
below and go up into a mountain, with the know- 
ledge that there is to be no return, is enough to try 
the nerve and the spirit of the boldest and strongest. 
Every man no doubt must die alone, but for good 
men the loneliness is much softened by the presence 
of kind friends and the solemn ordinances of religion : 
and the pidlure of the patriarch Jacob (for instance), 

17 — 2 
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with his sons and his sons' sons round his bed, is 
very different from and much more cheerful than the 
pi6lure of Moses going up from his family and kin- 
dred and friends to die alone upon Nebo. And yet 
after all we feel that the death of Moses was not a 
melancholy event ; and if we ask the reason it is not 
far to seek, and the reason is this, that God was with 
him in the mountain ; God was with him in his lone- 
liness; God was with him in his death. We read 
that "the Lord shewed him" from "the top of Pis- 
gah" the promised land, now lying within reach (as 
it were) of the people whom he had brought out of 
Egypt, and "the Lord said unto him, This is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob." It was not the mere seeing of the land 
which was sufficient to comfort the heart of Moses; 
it might even have had the opposite effe6l ; it might 
have made him feel sad and disappointed and un- 
happy to find himself so near to the land of which he 
had often told the Israelites, and then to be com- 
pelled to give over the command to another, and to 
Jose the glory of leading his people into their pro- 
mised home. But then it was the Lord who shewed 
him the land ; God was with him, and he knew that 
<jrod was with him; and therefore he knew also that 
^11 was well, that there were good reasons why he 
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should not lead the people over Jordan, that there 
were good reasons why Joshua should. In fa6l, if 
God's promises were only fulfilled, if the people really 
inherited the land, what matter who led them in? 
Was it not enough that Moses had been employed 
hitherto? and when a man, whether in a high place 
like Moses, or in a simple humble place like many of 
us, has done the work which God has appointed him 
to do, why should he not be content and say, ^^ Nunc 
dimittis — Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace"? 

Yes, it would be an injustice to the chara6ler of 
Moses to suppose that even a single thought of sad- 
ness or disappointment crossed his mind, when God 
shewed him the promised land. Of all the saints of 
ancient time there is perhaps not one who exhibits 
so fully the self-sacrificing spirit, which it is the glory 
of the Gospel to have rendered more abundant than 
it was in olden days, and of which we see the per- 
feftion in the chara6ler of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Ever for the people, never for himself; even when 
the choice was put before him of the destruftion of 
the whole nation and the making of himself a na- 
tion greater and mightier, his eyes were not dazzled 
by the prospe6l, but he still pleaded with God for 
the rebellious children of Israel. 
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And It is the reward and blessedness of this hea- 
venly type of mind, that all things seem to come 
right, and that self-sacrificing men are strangers to 
ten thousand griefs and disappointments which self- 
seekers have to bear as best they can. So it was 
that the death of Moses was free from sadness ; and 
I note that it seems to have been unclouded by the 
only circumstance which could well have thrown a 
gloom over it. The sentence that he should not go 
over Jordan was in the first instance a punishment. 
Moses had been rash, had not glorified God before 
the people on one memorable occasion : and without 
examining into the precise nature of his sin, it is 
sufficient to say that its punishment was the not 
being permitted to go into the promised land: this 
was the dark remembrance in Moses' history, and we 
might perhaps have supposed that in the view of 
Canaan from Pisgah this remembrance would have 
become painfully bright. Sometimes past sins do thus 
rise up in after days, and cause great pain and sorrow: 
and especially if a man be alone with God, as Moses 
was, we might expeft that a sin closely bound up with 
the circumstances of his death would be painfully 
called to mind. Hence I notice particularly, that the 
history is altogether silent concerning the fault which 
excluded Moses from Canaan: "I have caused thee," 
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said the Lord to Moses, " to see the land with thine 
eyes; but thou shalt not go over thither^'- — the pro- 
hibition, you perceive, enforced, but the reason of the 
prohibition (as it were) forgotten : it is as though God 
in His mercy would refrain from wounding the heart of 
His faithful servant; He has forgotten Moses' offense; 
He has cast it into the deep of the sea; and now He 
will shew Moses the bright land of promise, and 
cheer his heart with the thought that his work has 
not been in vain, and make him glad with the know- 
ledge that God's promises will be fulfilled, and that 
the people of the promise will inherit the land. 

So Moses died ; and God was with him in his 
death. God taught him that he was still a sojourner 
and a stranger; but He pointed his eyes to a land 
now not very far off, a type of that land of promise 
which in this life is brought nearest to us, when we 
are brought nearest to death. And when Moses had 
used his eyes, which were still undimmed by age, to 
contemplate that happy land, then God closed his 
eyes, and then God buried him. And if no man was 
permitted to know the place of his sepulchre, we 
must observe that this also is true of those two men 
whose departure from, this world has been the most 
notable, the most glorious; no man knows of the 
sepulchre of Enoch; no man knows of the sepulchre 
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of Elijah ; and even of those who have chiefly glori- 
fied God by their deaths, the Apostles and Martyrs 
of the Church, there are many of whom it may be 
said, that of their sepulchres also we know little or 
nothing. But in truth, Christian brethren, what 
matters it concerning a man's sepulchre either to 
himself or to the world ? The question is, not what 
will become of our poor bones when they have ceased 
to be the ministers of a living soul, but what becomes 
of our lives while they can be made useful in the 
work of God, and of our bodies while they can be 
presented to God as a living sacrifice and as the in- 
struments of a reasonable service. Yet this it is well 
to bear in mind, that whether our sepulchre be a 
lowly one or the contrary, still a sepulchre each one 
of us must have, and the work of life is to prepare 
for that sepulchre and for the life which lies beyond 
it Do we want an example of the way in which we 
should prepare.? then, I would say, that no better 
example can be found than that of Moses in the moun- 
tain with God. What had been his preparation for that 
last solemn meeting.? It was the doing of God's will 
during a long laborious aftive lifetime. No life could 
be more completely given to God than that of Moses. 
If any man might adopt without irreverence the 
words of our Lord, " I came not to do my own will. 
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but the will of Him that sent me," certainly Moses 
might adopt them: apparently making no provision 
for his own wants, and no preparation for his own 
meeting with God, but ever labouring to supply the 
wants of the people and to guard them against 
meeting God unprepared. And in thus ministering to 
others, he ministered to himself; in taking care of 
other men's souls, his own was not neglefled; working 
for God strengthened his own spiritual life; and the 
discipline which he had undergone, in the busy and 
anxious life that he had spent as leader and lawgiver 
of a rebellious people, had made him jneet for the in- 
heritance which God had prepared for him. Here, I 
think, is a good lesson for us, and comfort for hard- 
working busy people. Is a man working for God in 
the station in which God has placed him.^ is he 
endeavouring to minister to the wants of his brethren, 
as opportunities permit.? is he fighting God's battle 
against evil.? Then he may be sure that God's Holy 
Spirit will work with his spirit, and cause his labours 
to bring back a blessing upon himself. I do not 
mean of course that any man can make himself meet 
for the inheritance of the saints ; but I mean that an 
orderly, courageous, honest, earnest effort to serve 
God in our stations, and to benefit others, and to 
preach the gospel to the poor, will be the best and 
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safest way of ensuring both in life and in death the 
blessed presence of God. 

This is the way also to guard against that horrible 
evil, which I can hardly pass by without mention, 
the evil of having to do a work of repentance when 
God calls us to Him to die. The aftivity of Moses 
in life, his cheerfulness in the Mount with God, may 
well suggest to us how important and necessary it is 
that all spiritual work should be done, before that 
night comes upon us in which no man can work. 
The time of our departure from this world should be, 
like that of Moses, a time of quiet communion with 
God : there should be no outstanding accounts (so to 
speak) of sins unrepented: at the very best there 
must always be a deep sense of unworthiness, but 
there should be no new lesson to learn, no work to 
begin, no discovery 'to make concerning the character 
of God and the deep sinfulness of sin. 

And if we do make this good use of the day 
which God has given us, then perhaps we also, like 
Moses, may be called up from the world to meet God 
in the mountain, and from thence see the promised 
land before we die: our lot more blessed than his, 
inasmuch as we are not forbidden to enter the promised 
land. Death is usually spoken of as a valley, not as 
a mountain; David says, "When I pass through the 
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valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil;" 
and certainly to go down to the grave seems the 
more natural notion, and a mountain does not appear 
to be a very appropriate symbol of death. But on 
this very account it is perhaps all the more noticeabk 
that when Moses, the servant of God, was called upon 
to die, God summoned him to the top of Pisgah. 
The obvious reason was that he might be able from 
thence to see the land to which he had condufted 
the people; but if we may venture to put a spiritual 
meaning upon such a fadl of history, we may perhaps 
say that there is something bright and cheering in 
the notion of God's servants being called up to Him 
to die. The pidlure brought before our eyes by the 
history of the death of Moses, is not that of an infirm 
old man sinking down into his grave, but that of an 
aged servant of God, having still all his powers and 
his faculties, mounting up above the level of the 
world to meet God, who is waiting for him. Cer- 
tainly the summons, " Come up to Me to die," is the 
brightest and most cheering announcement possible 
of our departure from this world ; and the Ascension 
of our blessed I^ord from the Mountain into Heaven, 
following as it did His sorrowful going down into the 
tomb, seems to teach us that a going up to meet 
God, rather than a going down into the grave, is the 
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true form of departure for the servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Lastly, let me remind you, Christian brethren, 
that, whether in life or in death, to rise above the 
level of this present world and to be alone with God 
is the best privilege of every Christian soul. It was 
not the first time that Moses had been alone with God 
in the Mount, when he went up to die ; he had been, 
as you know, with God on Mount Sinai, when God 
gave him the Law. Nor indeed was it the last, for the 
three favoured disciples afterwards saw him in glory 
with the Redeemer Himself on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. But especially observe that it was not the 
first time, and that it was because Moses had been 
alone with God in life that he could without fear be 
alone with God in death. Ah! that being alone with 
God in death is easy enough, if we have climbed the 
mountain and sought His presence in the time of our 
health and strength. Therefore I would say, as a 
suitable termination to these Lenten Sermons, strive 
thus, dear Christian brethren, in the times of your 
health and strength to climb the mountain and to 
be with God. There is much to catch your fancy 
and please your appetites in the plain below; and 
the ascent of the mountain is somewhat steep, and 
the path rugged, and the necessary effort great: 
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nevertheless "tarry not in all the plain, escape to 
the mountain, lest you be consumed," God is calling 
you; God is helping you; Christ Himself went up 
the Mount of sorrow, that you might be able to fol- 
low Him. Even for the youngest and the strongest, 
there is no time to spare. 

Once gain the mountain top, and thou art free : 

Till then, who rest, presume; who turn to look, are lost. 
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Medium 8vo. with numerout Illuftmtloai from Bl«llo^# Designs and Fac- 
similes of his Studies of the " Book of Job." 2 vols. 82«. 

BLANCHE LISLE, and Other Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

BOOLE.— A Treatise on Differential Eonattoni. ' ." 

By GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L. Cro#n 8To. elotfi, 14«. 

BOOLE.— A Treatise on the Calcolns of Finite Differences. 

By GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. doth, I9i. 6d, 

BRIMLET.-Essays, by the late aEOHflE BRtMLBY, llir.A. 

Edited by W. G. CLARK, M. A. Tutor of Trinity CoUege, and EtabU« OnUor 
In the University of Cambridge. With Portrait. l^tfoAd BAittOii. 
Fosp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

BBOCK.—Dally Readings on the Passion of Oar Lord, 

By Mrs. H. F. BROCK. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 4i. 

BROKEN TROTH, The.— A Tale of Tuscan Life. From fh6 

Italian. Bjr Philip Ireton. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12#. 

BROOK SMITH.— Arithmetic in Theory and Practioe« 

. For Advanced Pupils. Part First. By J. BROOK SMITH, M.A. Of ni. 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

BUNTAN.-The PUgrim's Progress ftom this Worid to tbat 

which if to Come. By JOHN BUNYAN. With Vignette, by W. Holmav 
HuvT. 18mo. cloth, 4a. 6d. ; morocco plain, 7s. 6d. t extra, 10«. 60* Tlu same 
on large paper, crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. •, half-morocco, 10». 6d. 

BUTLER (Archer).-WORKS by the Rev. WILtUM 

ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. Ut« ProfcifOt of Moral Philoitvliy in the 
University of Dublin :— 

1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 

Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Verr tier. 
Thomas WooDWAED, M.A. Dean of Down. With Portrait. iBIxtb 
BditiOll. 8vo. cloth, 12». 

2. A Second Series of Sermons. 

Edited by J. A. Jsremis, D.D. Regius Professor of Divfatty in the 
University of Cambridge. Third BditiOB. 8vo. cloth, 10s. fiifc 

3. History of Ancient Philosophy. 

A Series of Lectures. Edited by WhIiIam Hnvwonva Tmomfsom, 
M.A. Regius Professor of Greok in the University of OMibridge. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, i;. 6s, 

4. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Mr. Newman's limBt 

on Development. Edited by the Very Rev. T. Woodwab.9, Dean of 
Down, ■•eond BditlOBi revised by tho y«n. Ar«h4«»e«n Hamh 

WICK. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

J3UTLER (Montagn).— Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 

Harrow School. By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, Head Mitttaf tf 
Harrow School^ and late Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambrldgt. Cftrwn 8vo. 
cloth, 7«. 6d. 

BUTLER.- Family Prayers. 

By the feev. OKOROE BUTLER, M.A. Tico-Pflfleital 9t CMUtUM 
College} late FeUowofEittarCoUagf,Ozfdt4. Ctowit 8?o. eMhi lit •4fMi f«. 
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BUTLl!R.--S«nnoiis Preached in Cheltenham CdUege Chtiij^tL 

Bjf tlM R«T. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Clown 8to. cloth, red •dgti, 7«. 6d, 

CAIBNES.— The Slave Power; its Character, Career, and 

Pro1»ble Designs. Being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues InTolTCid 
til the Ametieah Contest. Bj /. B. CAIRNES, 'MA. Professor of Juiispru- 
dOtieo and PoUtioal Economy In Qneen't College, Oalway. SecMid Bdltion. 
8to« cloth, lOf. 6d. 

CALDEBWOOD.— Philosophy of the Infinite. A Treattee on 

Man's Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. HamHtOo and 
^. ManteL By the Rot. HBNET CALDERWOOD, M.A< StMHlM 
B4itlon. 8?o. oloth, 14«. 

CAMSRIDGS SSNATE-HOUSl! PB0BLBM8 attd BID£BS, 
with SOLUTIONS:- 

184S— 1851.— Problems. By N. M. FERRERS, M.A. and J. 8. JACK- 

SON. M.A. of Cains College. lfl«. 6<f. 

1848^1881.— tliders. By F. J. JAMESON, M.A. of Caius College. 

fs. 6d, 

1854— Problems and Riders. By W. WALTON, M.A. of Trinity CoUogo, iud 
C. F. MACKENZIE, M.A. of Gains Col- 
lege. 10«. 6d, 

18^7— Probltms and Riders. By W. M. CAMPION, M.A. of Queen's College, 
aiid W.WALTON, M.A. of Trinity College. 
8«. 6d. 

1860— Problems and Riders. By H. W. WATSON. M.A. Trinity Collego, 
add E. J. ROUTd, |I«A. St. Poor's 

College. 7s, M, 

CAMBKIOGfi. — Camhridge Scrap Book: containing in a 

Pictorial Form a Report on the Manners, Customs, Humours^ and PastinMi 
of the UniTerstty of CambridgO. With nearly 800 Illustrations. Second 
SAtkm. Chnm 4to. halMnnind, 7«. 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE.— Cambridge and Dublin MathematicalJonmaL 

Tk§ Compiete Work, in Nine vols. 8to. cloth, 7/. 4«. 

OMLT ▲ VBW COPIXS OV THX COMPLXTa WOEK KSJlAIir OV HA90. 

CAttfifilDde SENATE-HdlTSE BZAMINATIOK FAPSSS,' 

1880-61. Being a Collection of all the Papers set at the Examination for the 
Degrees, the various Triposes and the Theological Examination. Crown 8to. 
limp cloth, 2«. 6rf. 

OAHBRlDai! TfiAB-BOOSandUNIVEBSlTT ALMANACS. 

POR 1864. Containing an account of all Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
Examinations in the University. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2$. ad, 

CAMPBELL .—Thoughts on BeVelation, with special refer- 
ence to the Present Time. By JOHN M*LEOD CAMPBELL, Author of 
"The Naturo of the Atonement and its Relation to the Remiasion of Sint 
ind Etomai Life." Crown 8to. oloth, 5«. 

CAMPBELL.— The Nature of the Atonement and its Bela- 

tioH to Remission of Bins and Etomai Lifb. By JOfllf M*LEOD 
CAMPBELL, fermerly Minister of Row. 8to. eloth, 10*. Bd, 

CATHERINES, The Two ; or. Which is the Heroine ? A 

Novel. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21 «. 

CHALLIS.— Creation in Plan and in Progress: Being an 

Essay on tko tittt Chapter of Geneeis. By the Rot. JAMES C^ALLISTm. A. 
P.R.S. P.R.A.S, Crown 8yo. cloth, 8«. 6d, 
A8 
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CHETNE.— An Elementary Treatise on the Flaneta^Theonr. 

With a CoUecdon of Problems. By C. H. H. CHEYNE, B.A. Scholar of 8t. 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. cloth, 6«. 6d, 

CHILDE.— The Singular Properties of the Ellipsoid and 

AMOciated Snrfkces of the Nth Degree. By the Rev. 6.F. CHILDE, M.A. 
Author of " Ray Surfaces," '< Related Caustics." 8vo. half-bound, 10«. M, 

CHILDREN'S GARLAND. From the Best Poets. Selected 

and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. With a vignette by T. Woolxze. 
18mo. cloth, is. 6dL ; morocco plain, 7«. 6d. ; extra, 10«. Bd, 

CHBETIEN.— The Letter and the Spirit Six Sermons on 

the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. CHARLES P. CHRETIEN, Rector of Cholderton, Fellow and 
late Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

CICE&O.-THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 

With an Introduction and Notes, translated flrom Karl Halm. Edited with 
correcUons and additions. By JOHN £. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5#. 

CLABA VAUGHAN. A Novel. 

S vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 81«. 6d, 

CLARK.— Four Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Trinitsr 

College, Cambridge. By W. G. CLARK, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of TrlnUy 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. limp 
cloth, red leaves, 2«. 6d, 

CLAT.— The Prison Chaplain. A Memoir of the Rev. John 

CLAY, B.D. late Chaplain of the Preston Gaol. With Selections from his 
Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison-Discipline in England* 
By his Son, the Rev. W. L. CLAY, M.A. Svo. cloth, 15«. 

CLAY.— The Power of the Keys 

'termons preached in Coventry. Bytl 

' The Prison Chaplain." Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Clergyman's Self-Ezamination Concerning the Apostles' 

Creed. Crown Svo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

CLOUGH.— The Poems of Arthnr Hugh Clongh, sometime 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Reprinted and Selected from his unpub- 
lished Manuscripts. With a Memoir by F. T. PALGRAYE. Second 
Bdltion. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

CLOUGH.— The Bothie of Toper -Na-Fnosich. A long 

Vacation Pastoral. By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. Royal 8to. cloth 
limp, 8#. 

COOPER.— Athenae Cantabrigienses. 

By CHARLES HENRY COOPER, F.S.A. and THOMPSON COOPER* 
F.S.A. Vol. I. Svo. cloth, 1500—86, 18#. Vol. II. 1586—1609, 18#. 

COLENSO.-WORKS by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, 

D.D. Bishop of Natal :— ' 

1. The Colony of Natal. A Jonmal of Ten Weeks' Toor 

of Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu Kafirs of Natal. With a 
Map and Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s, 

2. ^nilage Sermons. 

Second Bdltion. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 

3. Four Sermons on Ordination, and on Missions. 

ISmo. sewed, Is, 



Sermons preached in Coventry. By the Rev. W. L. CLAY, M.A. Author of 
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WORKS by COhEIiBO'-contmued. 

4. Companion to the Holy Communion, containing the 

Service, and Select Readings from the writings of Mr. MAURICE 
Fine Editiont rubricated and bound in morocco^ antique atjrle, Bs, 
or in cloth, 2«. 6d. ' Common Paper, limp cloth, 1«. 

5. St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans. Newly Translated 

and Explained, Arom a Missionary point of View. Crown 8to, doth. 

6. Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterburyi 

upon the Question of the Proper Treatment of Cases of Polygamy, as 
found already existing in Converts from Heathenism. 8ec(md Edition. 
Crown 8yo. sewed, U. 6(2. 

COTTON.— Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 

College during Six Years, by GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. M. 

COTTON.— A Charge. To the Clergy of the Diocese and 

Province of Calcutta at the Second Diocesan and First Metropolitan Yisita- 
tion. By GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 8vo. S«. 6d, 

COTTON.— Sermons : chiefly connected with Public Events 

of 1854. Fcap. 8vo. cloth,8«. 

CROCKER.— A New Proposal for a Geographical System of 

Measures and Weights conveniently Introducible, generally by retaining 
familiar notions by familiar names. To which are added remarks on system* 
of Coinage. By JAMES CROCKER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8#. 6d!. 

CROSSE.— An Analysis of Paley's Evidences. 

By C. H. CROSSE, M.A. of Caius College, Cambridge. 24mo.boazdt, S#. fl^ 

DAVIES.— St. Paul and Modem Thought: 

Remarks on some of the Views advanced in Professor Jowett's Commentary 
on St. Paul. By Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A. Rector of Christ Churcb» 
Marylebone. 8vo. sewed, 2«. 6d, 

DAVIES.— Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of Ood. 

With a Preface addressed to Laymen on the present position of the Clergy of 
the Church of England ; and an Appendix on the Testimony of Scripture and 
the Church as to the possibUity of Pardon In the Future State. By the 
Rev. J. LI. DAVIES, M.A. Crown 8 v. cloth. 

DAVIES.— The Work of Christ; or the World Reconciled td 

God. Sermons Preached in Christ Church, St. Marylebone. With a Preface 
on the Atonement Controversy. By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

DAVIES.— Baptism, Confirmation, and the Lord's Supper, 

as interpreted by their outward signs. Three Expository addresses for 
Parochial Use. By the Rev. J. LI. DAVIES, M.A. Limp cloth, U, 6d, 

DAYS OF OLD : Stories from Old English History of the 

Druids, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Crusades. By the Author of *'Ruth and 
her Friends." Royal ]6mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 8«. 6d» 

Demosthenes de corona. 

The Greek Text with English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Second Sdition. to which is prefixed 
AESCHINES AGAINST CTESIFHON, with English Notes. Fctp. 8T0. 

cloth, 5«. 
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DE TEISSIER— Village Sermoni, by 0. F. De Tditieri BJL 

Rector of Brampton » near Nortliamptop i late Fellow and Tutor of C«rpaa 
Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. eloth, 9s. 

SIGEY.— Six Mouths in the Federal States. 

By EDWARD DICET, Author of *' Cavour, a Memoir} '' ** Bomo in 1860," 
Sco, &c. 2 Vols, crown 8?o. cloth, 12«. 

DICEY.-Rome in 1860. 

By EDWARD DICEY. Crown 8to. cloth, 6*. Cd. 

OSEW.— A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sectionfl, with 

Copious Examples Arom the Cambrldae Senate House paperi. By w. U. 
DREW, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, Second Maater of Black- 
heath Proprietary School. Second Bditt9n. Crown 870, el<rth, 4». ed. 

PBEW.— Solutions to Problems contained in Mr. Drew't 

Treatise on Conic Sections. Crown 8to. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

]CASLT EarpTIAM HISTOST FOE TEE 70UNO. VHth 

Descriptions of the Tombs and Monumeuts. By the Author of ** Sidoay 
Grey," ete. Mew BditiOB, with Frontispieoa. Feap. 8v«. eloth, 8t, 

fJdRY BOOK, THE-The Best Popolar Fftiiy StoilM SalMted 

and Rendered Anew. By the Author of "John Haliflax, flraUman." 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, it. 6d, 

*0* This forms one of the Golden Treasury Series. 

FAWCETT.— Manual of Political Economy, 

By HENRY FAWCETT, M.A. FeUow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Orowil 

8vo. cloth, 12«. 

FERBEKS.— A Treatise on Trilinear Co«ordinateS| the 

Method of Bectprocal Polars, and the Theory of Prct|*ctiops. Byth«R«^ 
N. M. FERRERS, M.A. Fellow of Oontille and Caius College. Crown Swm, 
cloth, 6«. 6d. 

FORBES.— Life of Edward Forbes, F.R.8. 

Late Reprius Professor of Natural History in tb« University qt Kdlaburgh. 
Bv GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. and ARCHIBALD OSIKIEk FOS. 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 8to. doth, with Portrait7l4#. 

FREEMAN. — History of Federal Govenunent, from tbf 

Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption Qf the United States^ 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity Collage, Qxibrd. 
YoU I. General Introduction.— History of the Greek Fedtratlona. 8vo. 
cloth, 2U. 

FROST.— The First Three Sections of Newton's Prinotplik 

With Notes and Problems in illustration of the subject. By PERCITAI 

FROST, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's CoUen. Cambridge, and Mathe- 

- DMtieal fiooturer of Jesus College. SeconA Bdltion. 8to. elolli, |0«. td. 

FROST & WOliSTENHOLME.— Plane Co-ordhiate GeometiT. 

By the Rev. PERCiVAL FROST. M.A. of St. John's CoUege, and tlM RfW 
J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A. of Christ's College, Cambridge, tvo. cl«|h, 18«. 

G^LTON.— Meteorographica, or Methods of Mapping tbo 

Weather. Illustrated by upwards of 600 Printed Lithograshad DiagiMM» 
. , By FRANCIS GALTON, P.R.S. 4to. 9«. 

GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. By COLONEL VECCSJ^ 

With Vretace by M rs. G ASKELL, and ft View of Caprenu feap. tva. U. ML 

GEIKIE.— Story of a Boulder: oa Oleaoings tar a Field 

Geologist. By ARCHIBALP aEIKIE. lUustratSl witk Woedents. 
• Crownr 8ro. cloth, 9s. 
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aOXiDEN TSEASUBT SERIES. 

Uniforxnlyprinted in l8mo. with Vignette Titles by J. Noxl Vxrov, T. Wool- 
NXB, W. HoifMAN Hunt, J. £. Mxllais, &c. Bound in extra cloth, * 
V it. (id, I moiDOco pUio, 7s. 6d, ; morocco extra, 10«. 6d. eaeh Yolnme. 

1. The Golden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical 

Poems in the English Language. Selected and arranged, with Notes, 
by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 

2. The Fairy Book : the Best Popular Fairy Stories. 

Selected and Rendered Anew by the Author of ** John Halifax.'* 

8, The Children's Garland from the Best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 

4. The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which 

is to Come. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
*»* Large paper Copies, crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. ; or bound in half 
morocco, 10«. 6d, 

5. The Book of Praise. From the best English Hymn 

• ? V^riters. Selected and arranged by Roumdbll Palmxr. 

6. Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALD18 WRIGHT, H.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Large paper Copies, crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. ; 
or bound in half morocco, 10s. 6d. 

GORST.— The Maori King; or, the Story of our Quarrel 

with the Natiyes of New Zealand. By J. E. GoRST, M.A. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge ; and recently Commissioner of the Waikato 
District, New Zealand. With a Portrait of William Thompson, and a Map of 
( the Seat of War in Waikato. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

GROVES.— A Commentary on the Book of Genesis. 

For the Use of Students and Readers of the English Version of the Bible. 
By the Rey. H. C. GROVES, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Mullavilly, Armagh. 
Crown 8to. clotb, 9s. 

HAM£RTOVr.— A Painter's Camp m the Highlands ; and 

r ThoughU about Art. By P. G. HAMEkTON. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 

i\s. 

HAMILTON.— The Resources of a Nation.^ A Series of 

Essays. .By ROWLAND HAMILTON. 8 to. cloth, 10s. <d. 

HAMILTON.--On Truth and Error : Thoughts, m Prose and 

Verse, on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 
By JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. £rBan:8}, M.A. St. John's College, Gwrn- 
bridge. Crown 8to. cloth, 6s, 

HARDWICK-^Christ and. other Masters. 

A Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts 
between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. With 
special reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By the Ver. 
ARCHDEACON HARD WICK. New Edition, revised with the Author's 
latest Corrections and a iPrefatory Memoir by Rev. Francis Proctbk. Two 
vols, crown 8 vo. cloth, 15«. 

ilABDWICK.— A History of the Christian Church, during 
the Middle Ages and the Beformation. (A.D, 590-1600.) 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Two vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 2U. 

Vol. I. Second Bdition. Edited by FRANCIS PROCTER, 1C.A, 
Yioar of Witton, Norfolk. History from Gregory the Great to tlie Excom- 
munieation of Luther. With Maps. 

Yel. II. History of the Reformation of the Church. 

Eaoh volume may be had separately. Price 10«. 6d, 
'•«* Thfse Volumes form part of the Series of Theolo^oal Manual** 
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HARDWICK.— Twenty Sermons for Town Congregattons. 

Crown 8to. doth, 6«. Od, 

HABE.-WOBKS by JULIUS CHABLES HABE, IUl Some* 

time Archdeacon of Lewes, and Chaplain in Ordinaiy to the Queen. 

1. Charges delivered daring the Tears 1840 to 1854. With 

Notes on the Principal Events affecting the Church during that period. 
With an Introduction, explanatory of his position in the Chureh with 
reference to the parties which divide it. S vols. 8vo. doth, II. 11#. M, 

2. Miscellaneoas Pamphlets on some of the Leading Qaes« 

tions'agitated in the Church during the Years I Sifi— 61. 8to. doth, lU* 

3. The Victory of Faith. 

■•eond Sdition. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. 

Second BOition. With Notes. Svo.eloth, 1S#. 

; 5. Vindication of Lather from his English Assailants. 

{ Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

6. Parish Sermons. 

Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 1 2«. 

7. Sermons Preached on Particular OccasionSt 

8vo. cloth, I2s, 

8. Portions of the Psalms in English Verse. 

Selected for Public Worship. 1 8mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 
••* The two following Books are included in the Three Volumes of ChargeS| 
and may still be had separately. 

The Contest with Rome. 

With Notes, especially in answer to Dr. Newman's Lectures onPreMBt 
Position of Catholics. Second Bdition. 8vo. doth, 10«. 64, 

Charges delivered in the Years 1843, 1845, 1846. 

Never before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of hia 
position in the Church with reference to the parties which divide it. 
6«. 6d, 

HATNES.— Oatlines of Eqaity. By FBEEMAN OLIVER 

HAYNE8, Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Caiut College, Camliridg«» 
Second Bdition. IFr^aring, 

HEABN.— Platologyj or, the Theory of the Efforts to SatisQr 

Hunum Wants. ByW. £. HEARN, LL.D. Professor of History and PoUtieal 
Economy in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. doth, 14«. 

HEBEBT.— Clerical Subscription, an Inqoixy into the Beal 

Position of the Church and the Clergy in reference to— I. The Articles ; 
II. The Liturgy; III. The Canons and Statutes. By the Rev. CHARLES 
HEBERT, M.A. F.R.S.L. Vicar of Lowestoft. Crown 8vo. doth, 7«. €d, 

HEMMING.— An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

and Integral Calculus. By O. W. HEMMING, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Socond Sdition. 8vo. cloth 9s. 

HEBVET.— The Genealogies of oar Lord and Savioor Jesns 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the House of David, firom Adam to 
the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, and Rector of Ickworth. 8vo. doth, 10«. 6tf . 
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BISTORICUS.— Letters on some Questions of International 

Law. Beprinted from the Times, with Considerable Addition!. 8to. dotbg 
7«. ed. Also, ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 8vo. 2t. 6d, 

HODGSON.— Mythology for Latin Versification: a Brief 

Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Terse 
for Schools. By F. HODGSON, B.D. late Provost of Eton. New Edition* 
revised by F. C. Hososok, M.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 18mo* 
bound in cloth, S«. 

HOMER.— The Iliad of Homer Translated into English Verse. 

By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of " Dante." Vol. I. containing Booka 
I.— XII. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6(/., also sold separately, Books I.— YX. in 
Printed Cover, price 5*. also. Books YIL—XII. price 5s. 

HORNER.— The Tuscan Poet Giuseppe Giusti and his Times. 

By SUSAN HORNER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

HOWARD.— The Pentateuch; or, the Five Books of Moses. 

Translated into English from the Version of the LXX. With Notes on ita 
Omissions and Insertions, and also on the Passages in which it differs firom 
the Authorised Version. By the Hon. HENRY HOWARD, D.D. Dean of 
Lichfield. Crown 8vo. cloth. Gzhesis, 1 vol. 8«. 6tf.; Exosui ampLxti- 
vxcus, 1 vol. 10«. 6tf.; NUMBXKS AKD Devtxxonomt, I vol. 10#. 6d, 

HUMPHRY.— The Human Skeleton (including the Joints). 

;^ By GEORGE MURRAY HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. Surgeon to 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the Cambridge 
University Medical School. With Two Hundred and Sixty Illustrationi 
drawn from Nature. Medium 8vo. cloth, 1/. St, 

HUMPHRY.— The Human Hand and the Human Foot. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, 

HYDE.— How to Win our Workers. An Account of the 

Leeds Sewing School. By Mrs. HYDE. Dedicated by permission to the 
Earl of Carlisle. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

JAMESON.— Life's Work, in Preparation and in Retrospect. 

Two Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
F. J. JAMESON, M. A. Rector of Coton, Late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, U. 6d. 

JAMESON.— Brotherly Counsels to Students. Four Sermons 

preached in the Chapel of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. By F. J* 
JAMESON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 1#. 6d, 

JANET'S HOME. 

A Novel. Nemr Sdition. Crown Svo. 

JUVENAL.— Juvenal, for Schools. 

With English Notes. By J. £. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Clatiical 

Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, ]0«. 6d, 

EINGSLEY.— WORKS bvthe Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEYi 

M.A. Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen land the Prince 
of Wales, and Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge :-• 

1. The Roman and the Teuton. A Series of Lectures 

delivered before the University of Cambridge. Svo. cloth, 12«» 

2. Two Years Ago. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

3. "Westward Ho!" 

FotdrUi Sdition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 
A3 
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WORKS by KINGSLEY-c(MUi«««i. 

4. Alton Locke, Tailor aad Poet. Now Bditi^n, iftth a 

New Preface. Crown 8ro. eloth, is. 9d. 

5. Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 

Fourth Bdltion. Crown 8to. cloth, 6«. 

• 6. Teast. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Bt. 

7« MisceUanies. 

Socond Edition. 2 yoli. crown Sro. eloUi, 1S«. 

8. The Baint'B Tragedy. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. eloth, Bi. 

0. Andromeda, and Other Poems. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. £#. 

10. The Water Babies, a Fairy Tale tor a Iiand Batar* 

With Two Illustrations by J. Houj, Patoh, BJ.A. New 
Edition- Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 

11. Glancns ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 

New and Illnstrated Edition, containing beantifkin^ QtlLanted 
Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work. Elegantly bQ4n4 
in eloth, with gilt leaves, 5s. 

12. The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

With Eight Illustrations, Engravea by Whtufse. Mow Edition, 
printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound In eloth, with gUileaTef, 
Imp. 16mo. 38. 6d. 

18* Village Sermons. 

Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth U. 6A 

14. The Gospel of the Pentatenoh. 

Socond Edition. Foap. Svo. cloth, is. 64, 

15. Good News of God. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8yo. eloth, 6#, 

16. Sermons for The Times. 

Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

: 17. Town and Country Sermons. 

.. . .Fc^^.Sto* cloth, 6«. 

18. National Sermons. 

First Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8T0. flUth, «. 

19. National Sermons. 

Second Series. Second Edition. Fcap. ire. Bs. 

20. Alexandria and Her Schools: being Four Xi6Ctares 

delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. W|tU a fx9fw$. 
Crown 8 TO. cloth. 0«. 

21. The Lhnits of Exact Science as Applied to Hifftory. 

An Inaugural Lecture delivered before th« UniTenity of Cambridge. 
Crown Kro. boards, 2s, 

22. Phaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Looffe Th|n]^rs. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ooardf » U, 

KINGSLET.-Austin Elliot. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of " Ravensho*," «r«, 
2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 2ls, 
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KING&LEY.— The ReobllectibnB of Geoffiry Hamlyn. 

By HENftY KING8LEY. Sacond Bdltion. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

EINGSLEY.^Ravenshoe. 

By HENRY KIKOfiLEY, Author of «< Oeoffiry Ramlyn." ■••ond 
Bdltion. S Tols. SU. ed. 

KINGTON.— History of Frederick the Second, Emperor of 

the Romans. By T. L. KINGTON, M. A. of BaUlol College, Oxford, and the 
Inner Temple. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 6loth, S2t. 

dRCHHOFF.— Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the 

Spectra of the Chemical Elements. By G. KIRCH HOFF, Professor of Physka 
. in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by HENRY E. ROSCOE, B.A. 

Professor of Chemistry in Owen's College, Manchester. 4to. boards, 6«. Also 
- the Seqopd Part, 4to. 5s. with 2 Plates. 

tiANCASTEE.— PrflBterita: Poems. " " 

By WILLIAM LANCASTER. Royal feap. 8vo. 4s, 6rf. 

liATHAM.--The Gonstniotion of Wronght-Iron Bridges, 

embraeing the Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to 

Wrought-Jron Girder Work. By J. H. LATHAM, Esq. Civil Engineer. Jto, 

. - oloth. With numerous detail Plates. Second Bdltion. [Preparing. 

LBCTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

Third Bdition. rerised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. By Reverends F. D. 
MAURICE, PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, J. Ll. DAV1E8, ARCHDEACOlT 
ALLEN, DEAN TRENCH, PROFESSOR BREWER, DR. GEORGE, 
JOHNSON, DR. SIEVEKING, DR. CHAMBERS, F. J. STEPHEN, Esq. 
and TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 

JjUBLQWand HUGHE^.— A Sketch of the History of the 

United States ftem Independence to Secession. By J. M. LUDLOW, Author 
of ." British India, its Haces and its History," " The Policy of the Crown 
towards India," &c. 

^ . To yirhich is added. The Stmcffle for Kansas. By THOMAS- 
HUGHES, Author of " Tom Brown^ School Days," •♦ Tom Brown at 

« Oxford," ii^o. . Crown 8vo. cloth, %s. 6d. 

LUDLOW— British India; its Races, and its History 

down to 1867. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Barrlster-at-Law. 2 vols, 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

LUSHINGTON.-The Italian War 1848-9, and the Last 

Italian Poet. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON. With a BiographicaT 
Preface by G. S. Vxnables. Crown 8to. cloth, 6». 6d. 

LTTTELTON.— The Comas of Milton rendered into Greek 

verse. By LORD LYTTELTON. Royal fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

MACKENZIE.— The Christian Clergy of the first Ten Cen- 

, , turies, and their Influence on European Civilization. By HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Camhridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

MACLAREN.—Sermons Preached at Manchester. 

, . ■ By the Rev. ALEXANDER MAGLAREN. Crown 8vo. oloth, 7«. 6d. 

MACLEAB.— A History of Christian Missions during the 

Middle Ages. By G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. Formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, and Classical Master at King's College School, London. Crown 8^0. 
cloth, 10«.«^. 

MAGMILLAN.— Footnotes from the Page of Nature. A 

Popular Work on Algae, Fungi, Messes, and Liehens. By the Rev. HUGH 
MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Ss, 
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HACMILLAK'S HAOAZINB. Published Monthly. Mdd 

One Shilling. Yolumet I. to IX. are bow ready, bandtomely kound in cloth* 
7«. 6d. each. 

UABTIN.-^The Statesman's Tear Book. A Statistical, 

Oenaalogieal, and Hiitorital Account of th# Statea and Soraielgne of the 
CiTUized World for the year 1M4. Crown 8to. cloth, I9s, 6d, 

McCOSH.— The Method of the Divine Govemmenti Physical 

and Moral. By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. Profesier of Loeie and Meta- 
phyiics la the Queen'i University for IreUuid. Slgbth BdltlOii* Svo. 
cloth, 10«. 6(f. 

HcCOSH.— The Supematural in Belation to the NatoraL 

By the Rev. JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. Crown Svo. doth, 7«. 6d. 

HcCOT.--Contribattons to British Palaeontology; or,FirstDe» 

•criptiona of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Articulate, Mollusca, and PIf eet, 
flrom the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palseoaoic Strata of Great Britain. 
"With numerous Woodcuts. By Fnsnxmicx M«Cot, F.O.8. Profeiior ef 
Natural History in the University of Melbourne. Svo. cloth, 9#« 

MANSFIELD.— Paraguay Brazil, and the Plate. 

With a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. By CHARLES MANSFIELD, Iff.A* 
of Clare College, Cambridge. With a Sketch of hia LUie. By the Rev* 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown Svo. cloth, 12«. 6tf. 

MABRINEB.— Sermons Preached at Lyme Begls. By 

E. T. MARRINER, Curate. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 4«. 6d. ^ *" 

MABSTON.-A Lady in Her Own Right 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

HASSON.— Essays, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on the 

English Poets. By DAYID MASSON, M.A. Professor of English 
Literature In University College, London. Svo. cloth, \U, td, 

HASSON.— British Novelists and their Styles : befaig a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By DAVID MASSON^ 
M.A. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 6tf. 

MASSON.— Life of John Milton, narrated in Conneziott 

with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of hia Time. VoL I. 
with Portraits. 1S«. 

MAURIGE.-WOBKS by the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON 

MAURICE, M.A. Incumbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone:— 

!• The Claims of the Bible and of Science j a Corre* 

spondence between a LAYMAN and the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, on 
some questions arising out of the Controversy respecting the Pentateuch. 
Crown Svo. cloth. At. 6tf. 

2. Dialogues between a Clergyman and Layman on 

Family Worship. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

3. Expository Discourses on the Holy Scriptores: 

I.— The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 
ment. Second Bdition. Crown Svo. cloth, tf«. 
This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuch, Joshuaf 
Judges, and the beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 

II.— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

■•eon^ Bdition. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. M. 
This volume contains Discourses on Samuel Land II., Kings I. 
and II., Amos, Joel, Hosea, Itaiah^ Micab, Nahuniy Haoak* 
kuk, Jeremiah, and Esekiel* 
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WORKS by the Bev. F. D. VLkTJ'BICE— continued. 

IIL— The Gospel of St. John ; a Series of Discourses. 

■•eond fiditUm. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 0<f» 

IV.— The Epistles of St. John ; a Series of Lectnres 

on Christian Ethiea. Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

i. Ezpositorv Sermons on the Prayer-Book: 
I.— The Ordinary Services. 

Second Bdition. Feap. 8to. cloth, 5$, 6d, 

n.— The Chnrch a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Occasional Services. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

5. Lectures on the Apocalypse, or, Book of the Beyela* 

tion of St. John the Divine. Crown 8 vo. cloth, 1 Os. 6d. 

6. What isBevelation P A Series of Sermons on the Epi- 

phany ; to which are added Letters to a Theological Student on the 
Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansxl. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 6tf. 

7. Sequel to the Inquiry, " What is Bevelation V 

Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel's Examination of ** Strictures on tha 
Bampton Lectures." Crown 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

8. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

8to. cloth, 10m. 6d, 

9. Theological Essays. 

Second Bdltioni with a new Preface and other additions. Crown 
8to. cloth, 10«.6^. 

10. The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures. 

With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

11. The Beligions of the World, and their Belations to 

Christianity. Fonrtli Bditlon. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 6u 

12. On the Lord's Prayer. 

Fourth Bdltion. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2t, 6d, 

13. On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the Warrior; 

. and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, it, 64. 

14. Learning and Working.— Six Lectures on the Feunda- 

tion of Colleges for Working Men, delivered in Willis's Rooms> 
London, in June and July, 1854. Crown 8to. cloth, Ss, 

15. The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 

Crown 8to. cloth, 2«. 6(f. 

16. Law's Bemarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

Edited, with an Introduction of Eighty Pages, by FREDERICK 
DENISON MAURICE, M.A. Fcp. 8yo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

HATOR.— Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century: Auto- 
biography of Matthew Robinson. By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow 
, and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
4*»* The Autobiography of Matthew Robinson may be had separately, price Ss, 64. 

HATOR.— Early Statutes of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Now first edited with Notes. Royal 8to. 1 8#. 

•»* The First Part is now ready for delivery. 

MEUDBffiUS IN LONDON. 

Br lAHES PATN, M.A. Tiinitj Gollt^e, Camtoidge. Fcap. 8vo. dotb, Si. 
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MERIVALB.— Sallnet for Schools. 

. Br C. MEaiVALE. B.D. Author of '* Hiftory of Bomo." SMond Edition. 
Fesp. 8yo. doth, 4». M. 
*•* The Jugurths and the Catllina may Im had Mpantoljr, price U. 6d, each, 
bound in cloth. 

HERIVALE.— Keats' Hyperion rendered into Latin Verse 

By C. MEaiVALB, B.D. S«acmd Bdlttoa. RojralfSei9.»v«.t«.|M<. 

MILLER.— Virgil's JEneid translated into English. 

Br JOHN MILLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. (td. 

MOOB COTTAGE.-A Tale of Home Life. 

By the Author of '* Little EftelU." Crown 8ro. cloth, 6«. 

V00BH0U8E. — Some Modem Difficulties respecting J;he 

Facts of Nature and Revelation. Coneidered in Four SiTmonf preached 
jbeforo the Univeriity of Cambridge, in Lent, 1861. By JAMES U(k>B,' 
HOUSE, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, Curate of Homsey. -mp. 
Hvo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

MORGAN.— A Collection of Mathematical Prohlems j^id 

Examples. Arranged in the Difllsrent Subjects progressively, with Anawers 
to ail the auestions. By H. A. MORGAN, M.A. Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege. Crown Svo. cloth, 6t. 6d. 

MORSE.— Working for God, and other Practical Sermons. 

By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. Incumbent of St. John's, Lady wood, Bir- 
mingham. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5«. 

MOBTLOCK.— Christianity agreeable to Reason. To which 

is added Baptism from the Bible. By the Rev. EDMUND MORTLOCK, B.D. 
Rector of Moulton, Newmarket Second Bdition. Fcap. $vo, cloth, 
»*.6d. 

NOEL.— Behind the Veil, and Other Poems. By the Hon. 

RODEN NOEIi. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7#. " 

NORTHERN CIRCUIT. Brief Notes of Travel in Sweden, 

Finland, and Russia. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8to. eloth, 6t. 

NORTON.— The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mn. 

NORTON, with Vignette and Frontispiece, engrsred tnm the Author's 
' Designs. New and cheaper Edition, gilt cloth. 4§, 64, 

O'BBIEN.— An Attempt to Explain and Estahlish the Doc- 



trine of Justifleation by Faith only, in Ten Sermons on tte Nature' and 
EfTeets of Faith, preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. Br 
JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D. Bishop of Ostory. Tblrd Edition. 



O'BRIEN.— Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United 

Dioceses of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, at the Visitation in 1863. ••coad 
Edition. 8yo. it. M. 

ORWELL.— The Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. 

Poems on the Days of Archbishop Leighton and the ieottish Coveaaaft* Pf 
ORWELL. Fcap. 8ro. eloth, 6i. 

PALGRAVE.— History of Normandy and England. 

By SIR FRANCIS PALORAVE. Vol. I. 8yo. cloth, 1/. U. Vo1.II.9t9^ 
cloth, U. U. . 

*^* These Volumes oan still be had separately. 

PALGRAVE.— History of Normandy and England. 

By SIR FRANCIS PALORAVE. Completiflg the miltory to fba DMtk tf- 
WUliam RoAis. Edited by F. T. PALoaATa, M.A. late Fellow of Exator 
Collegi, Oxford. Heady teady, 8yo. Vpls. III. and IV. 
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PALMER.— The Book of Praise ; from the best EngUsli 

Hrmn Writeri. Selected and arranged by ROUNDELL PALMER. With 
Vifnette by Woolnkb. 18mo. extra cloth, 4«. dd, ; morocco, 7«. 6d.; extra, 
10«. 6d. 

Also a lATffe Type Sditicm* Demy 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. morocco, iS*» 
Royal Bditlon. Crown 8Vo. cloth, 6j>. ; morocco, 12«. 6<f. 

PARKINSON.— A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics, 

For the Use of the Junior Classe* at the Uniyeriity, and the Higher Claaies in 
Schoolf. With a Collection of Examples. By S. PARKINSON, B.D. Fellow 
and AiisistantTutoTof 8t. John'f College, Cambridge. Third Bdition. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 0«. 6(/. 

PARKINSON.— A Treatise on Optics. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

PATER80N.— Treatise on the Fishery Laws of the United: 

Kingdom, including the Laws of Angling. By JAMES PATERS ON, M.A. 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-atLaw. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 

PATMORE,— The Angel in the House. 

Book J. The Betrothal.— Book II. The Espousals.— Book III. Faithful 

For Erei^— with Tamerton Church Tower. 

By COVENTRY PATMORE. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, Us. 

PATMORE— The Victories of Love. 

By COVENTRY PATMORE. Fcap. 8vo. 4». 6rf. 

PAUL!.— Pictures of England. By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. 

Translated by E. C. OTTE. Crown 8?o. cloth, 8*. 6d. 

PHEAR.— Elementary Hydrostatics. 

By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. Fellow of CUre College, Cambridge. Third 
Edition* Accompanied by numerous Examples, with the Solutions. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 5t. fid. 

PHXLLIMORE.— Private Law among the Romans. From 

the Pandects. By JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE, Q.C. 8vo. cloth, 16*. 

PHILLIPS.— Life on the Earth: Its Origin and Succession. 

B7 JOHN PHILLIPS. M.A. LL.D. F.B.S. Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6#. 6rf. 

PHILQLOGT.— The Journal of Sacred and Classical Philology, 

Four Vols. 8vo. cloth, 1S«. 6d. each. 

PLATO.— The Republic of Plato. 

Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (J. LI. Davies M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.). Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

PLATONIC DIALOGUES, THE.-Por EngUsh Readers. 

By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S. Master of Trinity College. Cambridge^ 
Vol. I. Second Edition, containing The Socratic Dialogrvies. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. Vol. II. containing The Anti-Sophist Dia- 
loffnes, 6«. 6d. Vol. III. containing The ReimhUo. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
7«, 6rf. 

POTTER.— A Voice from the Church in Australia : Sermons 

preached in Melbourne. By the Rev, ROBERT POTTER, M.A. Royal> 
reap. Bvo. doth, i*. 6d. 

PSJBTBBITA: Poems by WIl^LUW LANCASTER. 

Royal Ibap. 8vo. eloth, is, 94, 
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FBATT.— Treatise on Attractions, La Place's Fonctlonti 

and tht Figure of the Earth. By 1. H. PRATT, H.A. Aiehdtaeon of 
Calcutta, and Fellow of Oonville and Caioi College, Cambridge, ••con.d 
Edition, Crown 8to. cloth, 6t. 6d, 

FBOGTER.— A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 

a Rationale of iti Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Viear of WIttoB* 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catharine's College. Tftth BditlOB, 
revifed and enlarged. Crown Sto. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

FBOCTER.— An Elementary History of the Book of Common 

Prayer. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. 18mo. hound in doCh, 2$, 6d, 

PBOFEBTT AND INCOME.-Gnide to the Unprotected in 

matter! relating to Property and Income. Second Bditl<m« Ciown 8to 

cloth Si. 6d. 

FUCKLE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraic Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and BMinners. 
By O. HALE PUCKLE, M.A. Principal of Windermere College. SteOttd 
Edition, enlarged and Improved. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

BAMSAT.— The Catechiser's Mannal; or, the ChnrohCate* 

chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasterri 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

BAWLINSON.^Elementary Statics. 

By O. RAWLINSON, M.A. late Professor of the Applied Seiences la 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Edited by EDWARD 8TUROE8, M.A* 
Rector of Kencott, Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6<f. 

BAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOB DABE DAYS. A Book of 



Selections for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Vicar of Doncaster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qneen. 18mo, 
printed with red lines, and bound in cloth with red leaves. N0W ] 
8s. 6d. morocco, Old Style, di. 



BOBY.— An Elementary Latin Grammar. By E. J. BOBT, M.A. 

Under Master of Dulwich College Upper School t late Fellow and Claeaieal 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 18mo. bound in clotb, 2s. 6if. 

BOBY.— Story of a Honsehold, and Other Foenuu By 

MARY K. ROBY. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

BOMANIS.— Sermons Preached at St. Mary's, Beading. 

By WILLIAM ROMANIS, M.A. Curate. Fcap. Syo. cloth, 6s. 

BOMANIS.— Sermons Preached in St. Mary's, Beading. 

Second Series. With a Speech-day Sermon preached at Christ Chnreh, 
London, before the Governors, Masters, and Scholars qf Chriafs Hospital* 
By WILLIAM ROMANIS, M.A. Vicar of Wigston Magna, Leioosttnhiie^ 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6«. 

BOSSETTI.— Goblin Market, and other Poems. 

By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With Two Designs by D. O. Ronanx. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

BOUTH.— Treatise on Dynamics of Bigid Bodies. 

With Numerous Examples. By E. J. ROUTh; M.A. Fellow and Afsiatani 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

BOWSELL.-THE ENGLISH UNIVEBSITIES AND THE 

ENGLISH POOR. Sermons Preached before the Univertlty of Canbcidffli; 
By T. J. ROWSELL, M.A. Reetor of St. Marvaret'i, Lothbnxy, late Jtaeum-' 
bent of St. Peter's, Stepney. Fcap. Svo. cloth ttmp, ted letres, «s. 
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BOWSELL.— Man's Labour and God's Harvest. 

Sennoni preached before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 1861. Feap> 
8to. limp cloth, red leavee, St, 

BUFFINI.— Vincenzo; or, Sunken Bocks. 

By JOHN RUFFINI, Author of ** Lorenzo Benoni,** &c. i Tdi. ciowil 
8yo. cloth, 81 «. 6d. 

BUTE AND HER FBIEND8. A Storv for Oirls. 

With a Frontiipiece. Fourth Bditton* Aoyal 16mo. extra cloth, gilt 
leavof, i». M, 

SCOUBIKG OF THE WHITE HOBSE; or, The Long 

Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of *'Tom Brown's 
School Days." Illustrated by Dotlk. Biffhth Thousand. Imp. 16mo. 
cloth, elegant, 8«. 6d, 

BEEMANN.— Viti : an Account of a Government Mission to 

the Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By BERTHOLD S££1CANN» 
Ph.D. F.L.S. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8to. cloth, 14«. 

SELVnTN.— The Work of Christ in the World. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Right Rev. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWTN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, forme^y 
Fellow of St. John's College. Third Bditton. Crown Svo. 2«. 

SELWTN.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled for the use of the Melanesian Mission. Small folioi 
cloth, H«. 

SHAEESFEABE.— The Works of William Shakespeare, 

Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. and JOHN GLOVER, M.A. 
Vols. 1, S, 3, & 4, Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d. each. To be completed in Eight Volumes. 

8HAIBF.— Eihnahoe : A Highland Pastoral luid other Poems, 

By J. CAMPBELL SHAIRP Fcap. 8vo. cloth 5». 

SIMEON.— Stray Notes on Fishing and on Natural History. 

By CORNWALL SIMEON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. M, 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Reformation. With 
Examination Papors* By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. 8to. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

SMITH.— A Life Drama, and other Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2«. M, 

SMITH.-City Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of «« A Life Drama,*' and other Poems. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth. 69, 

SMITH.— Edwin of Deira. second Edition. By ALEXAN* 

DER SMITH, Author of *' City Poems." Fcap. Svo. cloth, St, 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Ninth Edition. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 10«. 6(f. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the use of Schools. ' 

New Edition. Crown Svo. cloth , 4t. 6d, 

SMITH.— A Eev to the Arithmetic for Schools. 

Second EdiUon. Crown Svo. cloth, Bt, 6d, 
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SMITH.— Exercises in Arithmetio. 

By BARNARD SMITH. With Anfwtn. Crown %ro. limp oloth, $t. 6d. 
Or Hold separfttely, as followi:— Part I. U. Part II. U. Anawen, 64, 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Splieri(»l 

Trigonometry. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Fellow of St. Johs^t OoUefft, 
Cambridge. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 64, / 

STEFHEN.--Generaiyiew of The Criminal Law of Bnglandf. 

By J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BarrUt«r-at-law, Bwoidtr of Nowvk-on- 
Trent. Svo. cloth, 18«. 

STOBY.--Memoir of the Rev. Bobert Story, late MUUtter 

of Roieneath, including Paaiagei of Scottish Religious and EooIetlMtical 
History during the Second Quarter of the Present Century. By B. H. 0TORT 
Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

^WAINSONp— A Handbook to Butler's Analogy. 

By C. A. 8WAINS0N. M.A. Principal of the Theological CoHtgf* »titf 
' Prebendary of Chichester. Crown Svo. sewed, Is. 6d, 

SWAINSON.— The Creeds of the Chnrch in their Belatioiiif^ 

. to Holy Scripture and the Conscience of the Christian. Svo. cloth, 9«, 

8WAINB0N.-THE AUTHORITT OF THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT; The Conviction of Rigliteousness, and other Lectures, deBrered 
before the University of Cambridge. Svo. oloth, 12s. 

TACITUS.—The History of Tacitus translated into English!^' 

By A. J. CHURCH, M.A. of Lincoln CoHege, OxCord; and W. J. BROI>« 
RIBB, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. With a Map and 
Notes. Sto. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

tAIT and STEELE.—A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 
rous Examples. By P. O. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J.BTEKLEf 
late Fellow of St. Peter's College. Crown Svo. eloth, 10s. 6d. 

TATLOR.— Words and Places ; or, Etymological Illustratbna 

of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOB. 
With a Map. Crown Svo. cloth , 1 2s. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— The Restoration of Belie£ 

New and Revised Edition. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. Crown Sto. doib, 8s. 64. 

TAYLOR.--Geometrical Conies, including Anhannonic Ratio 

and Projection. With numerous Examples. By C. TAYLOR, B.Af fhW^ 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. eloth, 7s. 6d, 

THEOLOGICAL Manuals. 

I.— History of the Church during the Kiddle Ages. - 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Second Edition. With Four 
Maps. Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

II.— History of the Church during the Reformation. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 64, 

in.— The Book of Common Prayer: Its History and- 

Rationale. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. nftb B4Stion. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

IV.— History of the Canon of the New Tastament 

By B, F. WESTCOTT^ M.A. Crown Svo. eloth, ISs. , 

v.— Introduction to the Study of the Oospels. 

B V B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8to. f lo|h, Ns. 64, 
*•* Others are in progress, and will bf aniiounef din di»« Mime. 
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TEMPLE. — SennouB preached in the Chapel of Rugby 

School. In 1858. 1859, and 1860. By F. TEMPLE, D.D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Head Master of Rugby School, Chaplain to Earl 
Denbigh. 8to. cloth, 10«. Bd, 

THRING.— A Constniing Book. 

CompUed by the Roy. EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of Up- 
pingham Orammar School, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
Svo.'cloth, 2«. 6<{. 

TSRUYG.— A Latin Gradual. 

A First Latin Construing Book for Beginners. By EDWARD THRIKO, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

THRING.— The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

Third Bdition. 18mo. bound in cloth, S«. 

THRING.—The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of -the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A Now Bdition. ISmo. limp cloth, 1«. 

(THRING.—Sermons delivered at Uppingham School. 

By EDWARD THRING, M,A, Head Master. Cruwn 8to. cloth, 5«. 

THRING.-School Songs. 

A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the Music arranged for four Voicei. 
Edited by EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of Uppingham School, 
and H. RICCIUS. Small folio, U.6d. 

THRUPP,— The Song of Songs. 

A New Translation, with a Commentary and an Introduction. By the Rer. 
J. F. THRUPP, Vicar of Barrington, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

THRUPP.—Antient Jerusalem : a New Investigation into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Enyirons, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. 8yo. cloth, 15«. 

THRUPP.— Introduction to the Study and Use of the 

Psalms. By the Rev. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 2U. 

THRUPP,— Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev, J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 
limp cloth, U. id. 

TOOQUEVILLE.— Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis 

De Tocqueville. Translated from the French by the Translator of " Napoleon's 
Correspondence with King Joseph." With Numerous additions, % volt, crown 
8vo. 2U. 

TODHmTTEB.-WQRES by ISAAC TOOHUNTEB, H.A. 

F.R.S. Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College* 
Cambridge :— 

1. Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 

18mo. bound in cloth, it, 6d, 

2. Algebra for Beginners. 

With numerous Examples. 18mo. hound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

3. A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 

With numerous Examples. Third Bdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
10«. 6tf. 

4. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, steond Edition. 

With 9umerf ua SMinpltf. Crown 8vt.eloth|10f.6tf. 
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WORKS by ISAAC TODHUNTER-cotKtwkfrf. 

5. A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with nninenms Ex- 

amples. Stcond Bdition. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 64, 

6. A Treatise on Conic Sections, with numerous Examples. 

Third Edition. Crown 8yo. eloth, 7«. 6tf • 

7. Algebra for the use of Colleges and Schools. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

8. Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and Schools, second 

Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5*. 

9. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry for the Use of 

Colleges and Schools. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

10. Critical History of the Progress of the Calculus of 

Variations during the Nineteenth Century. 8to. cloth, 12«. 

11. Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 4«. 

12. A Treatise on the Theory of Equations. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 

By AN OLD BOY. Seventll Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 5«. 
Copies ov the Larob Paper Edxtzov mat bb had, pbicx 10«. 6d. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

By the Author of *' Tom Brown's School Days." Second Bdltlon. 
8 vols, crown 8yo. £\ Us. 6(2. 

TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

The First Series, Crown Svo. cloth, 8s. 
The Second Series, Crown Svo. cloth, Ss. 

Supplementary Number to the Second Scries, price Is. Koncon> 
forrolty in the Seventeenth and in the Nineteenth Century. I. Enidish 
Voluntaryism, by J. N. LAN6LEY. II. The Voluntary Principle in 
America. By an English Clergyman^ This nnmber can be bound up 
with the Second Series. 

The whole Scries of Fifteen Tracts may be had separately, piioe On« 
Shilling each. 

TRENCH.— WORKS by RICHARD CHENEYIX TRENCH, 

D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 

1. Notes on the Parables of Onr Lord, ninth edition. 

8vo. 12«. 

2. Notes on the Miracles of Oar Lord, serenth Edition. 

8vo. I2a. 

3. Synonyms of the New Testament, rifth sdition. reap. 

8vo. 6». 

4. Synonyms of the New Testament, second Purt. Fcap. 

8vo. 5t. 

5. On the Study of Words. Elerenth Edition. Fcap. doth, 4«. 

6. English Past and Present, ruth Edition. Fcap. sto. 4«. 

7. Proverbs and their Lessons, nfth: Edition. Fcap.8vo.i«. 
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WORKS by ARCHBISHOP TRENCH-eon^tnwec?. 

8. Select Glossary of English Words used Formerly in 

Senses different ftom the Present. Second Edition. 4«. 

9. On Some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries. 

Second Xklition. 8yo. S«. 

10. Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

11. Five Sermons preached before the University of 

Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

12. The Subjection of the Creature to Vanity. Sermons 

preached in Cambridge. Fcap. 8to. 8*. 

13. The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the 

Spiritual Life of Man: Christ the Desire of all Nations; or, the 
Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. Hulsean Lectures. Fcap. 
8yo. Fonrth Edition. 5«. 

14. St. Augustine's Exposition of the Sermon on the 

Mount. With an Essay on St. Augustine as an Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. 7«. 

15. On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

In Connexion with some recent Proposals for its Revision. Second 
Edition. 7«. 

16. Justin Martyr and Other Poems. Fifth Edition. 5«. 

17. Poems from Eastern Sources, Genoveva, and other 

Poems. Second Edition. 5$. Gd, 

18. Elegiag Poems. Third Edition. 2$. ea. 

19. Calderon's Life's a Dream: the Great Theatre of the 

World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, is. 6<f, 

20. Bemains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being 

Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Second 
Edition. With Portrait, 8vo. \5t. 

21. Commentary on the EpisUes to the Seven Churches 

in Asia. Second Edition. 8«. ed, 

TUDOR.— The Decalogue viewed as the Christian's Law, 

-with Special Reference to the Questions and Wants of the Times. By the 
Rey. RICHARD TUDOR, B.A. Curate of Helston. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
10«. 6d. 

VACATION TOURISTS; or, Notes of Travel in 1861. 

Edited by F. OALTON» F.R.S. With Ten Maps iUustrating the Routes. 
8vo. cloth, 14s, 

TAUGHAN.— Sermons preached in St. John's Church, 

Leicester, during the years 1855 and 1856. By DAVID J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity CollegCi Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d, 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons on the Resurrection. With a Preface. 

By D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, St. 

TAUGHAN.— Three Sermons on The Atonement. With a 

Preface. By D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Limp cloth, red edges, Is. 6d. 

TAUGHAN.— Sermons on Sacrifice and Propitiation, preached 

in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, during Lent and Easter, 1861, By D. J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. Fcap. 8to. cloth limp, red edges, 2», Od, 
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VAUGHAN.-WOBKS by OHABLBS JOHN VAnaHA]T,S.V. 

VioMT of DenoMter, ClutiMUor of York, Md ChApUla in Oriiaary to the 

QuMii:— 

1. Notes for Leotores on Confirmation. With luitable 

Prayers. Fifth Edition. Limp cloth, rod edgei, 1«« $d, 

2. Lectures on the Epistle to the Philippiaas. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, red leayei , 7«. 6d, 

8. Lectnres on the Revelation of St. John. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 15«. 

4. Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Seleotion of Ex- 

pository sermom. Second Bditlon. Crown Sto. tWth, red leAvei, 
10«. ed. 

5. The Book and the Life: and other Sermons Preached 

hefore the University of Cambridge. SSOO&d BditlOB. Fcsp.Svo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

6. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 

A Selection of Sermons preached In Hamnr School Chipel. With a 
View of the Chapel. Fonrtli Edition. Crown 8Td. eloth, 10«. 6tf. 

7. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

The Greek Text with English Notes. Seoond Xdltlon. Crown Sto. 
cloth, red leaves, 5«. 

8. Revision of the Liturgy. Four Discourses. With an 

Introduction. I. Absolvtzoit. II. RiosiraRATiov. III. AtiiAirA- 
siAv Crkbd. IV. Burial Sbrticb. V. Holt Oanini. Socond 
Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, red leaves^ 4«« 64, 

9. Lessons of Life and Godliness* A Selection of Sermons 

Preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. B^QCnd Edition. 
Fcap. 8to. cloth, is. 6d. 

10.— Words from the Gospels. A Second Selecttdtt of 

Sermons Preached In the Pariui Church of Doncatter. Veap. 8yo. is. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS BT A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

RECTOR. With a Preface on the Inspiration of Holy Seripknre. Crown 
8yo. 6s. 

VIRGIL.— The JEneid translated into English Blank Verse. 

By JOHN MILLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, ICs. 6d, 

VOLUNTEER'S SCRAP BOOK. 

By the Author of **The Cambridge Serap Book." Crown 4to« halilMSBf, 
7«. 6d. 

WAGNER.— Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, late of St 

Stephen's, Brighton. By J. 9. SIMPKINSON, M.A. Reetef tf BrfngtoS, 
Northampton. Third and CUieaper Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 5«. 

WATSON AND ROUTH.-CAMBRIDGB SENATE-HOUSE 

PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. For the Year 1869. With Solntiefle by H. 
W. WATSON, M. A. and E. J. BOUTH, M. A. Crown gfo. eloth, 7«. M. 

WARREN.— An Essay on Greek Federal Goinagtf. 

By the Hon. J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A. 8to. eleth. If. M. 

WESTGOTT.— History of the Canon of the New Testameiit 

during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOSS WEStCOTY, U^ 
AssisUnt Master of Harrow School; late Fellow of Trinity Cefli^, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8to. eloth, 19#. 6d» 
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WESTGOTT. *- Characteristics of the Qospel Miraclei. 

Sermons preachfcd before the Unlveraity of Cambridge, with Motes. By 
fi. t. VTESTCOtT, M.A. Author of "History of the Mew Testament 
Canon." Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. %d. 

WESTCOTT.—Introduction to the Study of the Pour Gos- 
pels. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Ctown 8vo. cloth, 10#.6d. 

' WESTCOTT.— The Bible in the Church. A Popular Account 

of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Soriptures in the Christian 
Churches. ISmo. cloth. A§. Qd, 

WESTMINSTER PLAYS.— Sive Prolog! et Epilogl ad 

Fabulas in S^i Petri Colleg : actas qui Exstabant collecti et justa quoad licuit 
annorum serie ordinati, qtltbus aocedit Dedamationum qui vocantur et 
Epigrammatiim delectus cur. F. MUKB, A.M., H. BULL, A.M., CAROLO 
B. SCOTT, B.D. 8vo. cloth, 124. 6d. 

WILSON.— Counsels of an Invalid: Letters on Religious 

Subjects. By OEORGB WILSON, M.D. late Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh. With Vignette Portrait, engraved by O. B. 
Shaw. tcap. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6d. 

WILSON.— Religio Chemici. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. With a Vignette beautifully engraved after 
a Design by Nosl Paton. Crown Hvo, cloth, 8«. 6d. 

WILSON.— Memoir of George Wilson, M.D. P.R.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edtoburgh. By his 
Sister. Third Thousand. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, iOs, dd. 

WILSON.— The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University of Edinburgh. Second BditiOti. Foap.Svo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 
or in Paper Covers, It, 

WILSON.— The Progress of the Telegraph. ' 

Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

WILSON.— Prehistolio Annals of Scotland. 

By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. Professor of History aod English Literature 
in University College, Toronto ; Author of " Prehistoric Man," *c. 2 tols. 
demy 8vo. Seeond Edition. With numerous Illustrations. M«. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A. Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge.and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. Bto. bds . 9«. 9d» 

WILTON.— The Negeh; or, "South Country" of Scripture. 

By the Rev. £. WII^TON, M.A. Oxon. Ineumbent of Soofton^ Notts, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Galloway. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7t. 6d, 

WOLPE.-ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY OttlOlNAl.' 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, tot Four Yoloes. Dy ABTIIU& 
WOLFE, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Oblong 
royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, 10«. Bd. 

WOLFE.- Hymns for Public Worship. 

Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR WOLFE, M.A. 18mo. cloth, red 
leaves, 2«. Common Paper Edition, limp cloth, 1«. or twenty-five for 1 /. 

WOLFE.— Hymns for Private Use. 

Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR W0LF£| M.A. Uno. cloth, red 
leaves, ft. 
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WOOLLET.— Lectures Delivered^ Australia. 

By JOHN WOOLLEY, D.C.L. Principal and ProfetMr of Logic aad Clattitt 
in the Unitenity of Sfdney, Late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8ro. doth, 8«. 6d, 

WOOLNEB.— My BeantiM Lady. 

By THOMAS WOOLNER. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

WBIGHT.— Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

as related by Diodorus and Thueydides, being a First Greek Reading 
Book* with ExpUnatory Motes, Critical and Historical. By J. WRIGHT, 
H. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of Sutton Coldfleld 
Grammar School. Second Bdition, with a Yocaiviabt. ISmo. 
eloth, St. 6tf . 

WBIGHT.— A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progresslre Sxereiset. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

WBIGHT— Tbe Seven Kings of Borne: 

An easy Narrative, abridged firom the First Book of Llry by the omission of 
difBcolt passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. Feap. 8vo. eloth, is, 

WBlOET.—k Vocabulary and Exercises on tlie ** Seven 

Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 2s, 6tf. 
*»* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bonnd np with "Th» SoToa 
Kings of Rome." Price it, cloth. 

Tes and No ; or, Glimpses of Tlie Great Conflict. 

9 Tols. crown 8vo. cloth, W. 11«. 6(f. 



WOBXS BY THE AUTHOB Ot 
''THE HEIB OF BEDCLTFFE." 

History of Christian Names. Two vois. crown sto. u. u. 

TlieHeirofBedclyffe. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo.6«. 

Dyneyor Terrace. Third sdition. crown8To.6#. 
The Daisy Chain, crown svo. es. 
Heart's Ease. Burhthsdition. crown 8to. as. 
Hopes and Fears, seeondsdition. crown 8yo.6#. 
The Tonng Stepmother, crown 8to. los. sd. 
The Lances of Lynwood. lemo. cioth, t«. ed. 

The Little Dnke. Fourth Edition. Limpcloth, U. 6d. 

Maria Therese de Lamorons. Limp cioth, i«. m. 
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